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Established 1780. 
{_ . PRIZE MEDAL, EDINBURGH, 1886. 


ROBERT HOUSTON & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS, GREENOCK. 


WOOL-GROWERS’ WOOL 


MANUFACTURED INTO TWEEDS, Etc. 


As distinguished from other Firms, we invariably return 
to each Customer Goods made of all his own Wool, unless 
he instructs otherwise. 


: UR celebrated A’'OO TWEEDS in CHEVIOT and cece, 
HOMESPUNS, COSTUME TWEEDS, BLANKETS 
’ for SALE, paid, an any length cut, or EXCHANGED ty for 
' WOOL, on payment of REDUCED manufacturing charges. Car- 
tt paid both ways on lots. Write for Patterns, stating 
whether “for manufacture” or“‘for purchase” or “‘ for exchange. 
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OAKEY'S 


‘WELLINGTON’ 


KNIFE POLISH. 


The Original and only Genuine Preparation for Cleaning Cutlery. Solé 
Everywhere in Canisters, at 1d., 2d., 8d., 6d., 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. each. 


JOHN OAKEY & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Emery, Black Lead, Emery and 
Glass Cloths and Papers, &o. 





Westminster Bridge Road, London, S.E. 
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WHELPTON?’?S PILLS 


Are one of those rare medicines which, for their e Bo | 
; have gained an almost UNIVERSAL UTATIO 


Recommended for Disorders of the HEAD, 
WELS, LIVER, KID- 

NEYS ; also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, 
and all SKIN DISEASES—these 
a direct Purifier of the Blood. 


“WHELPTON'S HEALING OINTMENT 


Stands unrivalled for the cure of BURNS, SCALDS, ULCERS, 
Songs, and all SKIN DISEASES. 

‘aw A Specific for ECZEMA. Should be in every Household. 
) Burns, Scalds, dc., happen unexpectedly. Be Prepared !!! 
a a Pills and Ointment in Boxes, price 74d., 18. 144, and Qs. Od., by 
4 _@. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, 
eS sent free to of the United 

) Aad any 4 ghy —— on receipt 
Sold by all Chemists at Home and Abroad. (7467 
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ily every nerve and muscle of the 
me w become strengthened by simply wearing 


HARNESS” ECECTROPATHIC BELT 


Gey eee ae ee 2 ee in procuring one. It 

res almost all disorders of the Nerves, Stomach, 
Liver, and Midmeys, Those who have 
any doubt as to its remarkable Properties for 


Restoring Health to 
uld write at once for book of testimonials, or call 
— examine the originals at the Institute of the 


MEDICAL BATTERY Co., Limited, 
52, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
(Corner of. ‘Rathbone Place.) 

Advice free of charge, personally or by lettes. 
WRITE FOR A BELT TO-DAY 

before you forget it. 
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TM! 


the newest newest and best fo best food, containing in the } purest form every 
* at for the nourishment of the body, suited to the robust and 
t d alike, and an invaluable adjunct to the nursery. 
The ‘Lancet says :—‘‘ The preparation is excellent.” 
’ on, British Medical Journal says :—‘‘ This is an excellent prepa- 
Children will appreciate the addition to their dietary.’ 
y OR FOOD Takes the place of corn 
4 FLORAD e flour, arrowroot, &c., 
which possess no flesh-forming constituents whatever. 
FioRAvdOoR is quite as palatable and more easily digested than any 
‘ot at those starchy compounds. It can be used in the same form 
‘and for the same purposes. 
LORADOR FOO Ask your Grocer for a free 
a sample, or the FLORADOR 
Food COMPANY willsupply three sample packets post free for 
Depot : 17, Southampton Street, Holborn, W.C. 
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COCKS’ 
READING ' 
rest oF tHe, DAU CE 


First introduced to the Public in 1789. 
It this year celebrates its Centenary. - 


It has by connoisseurs been pronounced for the 
past 10 Pe rs the BEST SAUCE ever manufac- 
tured for Fish, Soups, Chops, Steaks, Gravies, &c. 

N.B.—The Genuine is protected by Trade Mark, 
viz. :—Charles Cocks’ signature on a white ground 
across the Reading Arms, on the Orange Label. 
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Saved by one coat of 


8 (ast. BRAN BLACK LAUER 


A thin Liquid applied with a brush 
giving aJSet Black Finish to 


Stones, Grates, Hitchen Ranges ke 


No Sutil. DRIES |MMEDITELY. 


Ketailed Everywhere in 3464 and # Bottles fe 
(J or Post Free 649% and lS. 
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fow READY. 15th Edition. 104th Thousand. 
Post FREE OF AUTHOR, FIVE SHILLINGS. 


( THE - CURE ee 

ND OTHER DISEASES OF THE CHEST. 
fx AN ENTIRELY NEW REMEDY. 
a Sentelning also Chapters on the 
PRE OF CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, and CATARRH, 
4 Thenratea by Numerous Cases Pronounced 

j Incurable by the most Eminent Physicians. 

EDWIN W. ALABONE, M.D., PA., U.S.A., F.R.M.S., 
| Lynton Hovsz, 12, HIGHBURY QUADRANT, LONDON, N. 

e Consulting Physician to the Home for Reclaimed Females, 
id to the Lower aren Orphan Asylum ; Author of “ The 
tive Treatment of Consumption,” ‘‘ Phthisis, its Diagnosis 


Treatment, ” “The Specific Treatment of Phthisis,” &c., &. 


| A small Edition of above will be forwarded to any sufferer on receipt of 
4d. stamps for postage. 
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In Handsome Bindings. 


ADVENTURE, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, STORY, AND TRAYEL, 









Splendidly Illustrated. 








Large Crown, 


S34 Pages. 
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EACH. 
The Romance of Animal Life. 
Short Chapters in Natural History. By the 
Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. With 100 Illustrations. 


“ This is a capital book.”—British Weekly. 
Will always make an excellent gift book.”—Record. 


‘True and Noble Women. 
Brief Biographies. | Edited by HeENry 
Ewart. With 70 Illustrations. 


+ aay ~ :—Queen Victoria—Princess Alice—Sister Dora— 
Mrs. Fry—Sarah Martin—Mary Carpenter— Mary Moffat 

“—Mrs. Chisholm—Mrs. Sewell—Mrs. Carlyle, &c. 
“The lives of women whose noble deeds have won for them 
Tove, honour, and renown. . . . Will make a capital present 
for our girls.” — Methodist Times. 


C. 


The British Hive; 


And its Working Bees. sy Hi. 
SmituH, B.A. W ith 109 Mustrations. 
CONTENTS :—The Harvest of the Sea—Floating Castles— 
Labour on the Land—Toiling in the Fens—Forestry— 
Lancashire Milis—Yorkshire Factories—Hides and 
Leather—Iron and Steel—Black Diamonds—Pots and 

Porcelain, &c. 
aff An excellent gift book for our more intelligent lads.” — 

Sunday y School Chronicle. 


C. MIALL 


‘Thy Heart’s Desire: 
A Story of Girls’ Lives. 
With 24 Illustrations. 


** A well-written story. - « Should be in every Sunday 
school library.”—Schoolmaster. 


Leaders Upward and Onward. 


Brief: Biogr oor of Noble Workers. Edited by 
Henry C. Ewart. With 80 Illustrations. 
CONTENTS:—Charles Kingsley—Dean Stanley—Fred. D. 
Maurice—Archbishop Tait— Bishop Fraser—Dr. Arnold 
—Norman Macleod—‘Thomas Guthrie— Principal 
Tulloch, &c. 
4 thoroughly good boy’s book.” —Scotsman, 


Round the Globe. 
Through Greater Britain. Edited by W. C. 
PROCTER. . With 80 Illustrations. 


INTENTS :—Westward to Niagara—By Rail to the Pacific— 
In the Fiji Islands--New Zealand and — 
and Ceylon—South Africa—Gibraltar, & 


« We heartily commend the took "Guardion.. 
“Gives a great deal of | information, and will go far to 
stimulate a desire for more.”—Literary Churchman, 


Britta 
A Story..of Life in the Shetland Isles. By 
GEORGE TEMPLE. 

“A delightful ‘story. the writer has Shetland by 
+heart.”—Scatsman. 


* We can bestow high praise pn it.”—Saturday Review. 


By SaraH DOUDNEY. 
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EACH. 


Gilt Edges, 
256 Pages. 


Nobody’s Neighbours. 


By L. T. MEADE. With 30 Illustrations. q 


In every respect entitled to a place among the best reward 
books of the season.” —Schoolmaster. 


My Back-Yard Zoo. 


Chapters in Natural History. By the Rev. J. G, 
Woop, M.A. With 70 Illustrations, 
“ Really a compiete course of Natural History.”"—Times. 


The Strength of Her Youth. 


By SARAH DoUDNEY. With 20 Illustrations, 
** Sound and healthy in tone.”—Daily News. 


King Frost. 
The Wonders of Snow and Iee. 
THORPE. With 70 Illustrations. 


‘“* A capital book in which boys will take delight, and at the | 
same time learn a great deal.”—Church Bells. 


By Mrs. 
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| 
A Band of Three. he 
By L. T. MEADE. Illustrated by R. BARNES. J 

An exquisite little tale for children.”—Christian Leader. 
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Three Little Heroes. 


By Mrs. CHARLES 
Illustrations. : 
‘Three very pleasant well-written storics.”—Christian Wovrid, 


Up the Nile. 


A Book for Boys and Girls. By H. MAJor, BS 7 
With 40 Illustrations. 
“* A very excellent book.”—Nottingham Guardian. 


GARNETT, With # 


From the Equator to the Pole. 


The Heart of Africa. By JosEPpH THOMSON. 
Up the Himalayas. By W. W. GRAHAM. 
To the North Pole. By Captain M ARKHAMs 7 
With 50 Illustrations. ; 
* Nothing could be better.”—JMorning Post. § 


Faithful Friends, 


Stories of Struggle and Victory. By L. Tj 
MEADE.and others. With 25 Illustrations. : 
“Capital reading. . 4 . all brisk and wholesome.”—Scotsmat © 


Heroes and Martyrs of Science. 
By Henry.C. Ewart.. With 30 Illustrations. 
‘‘ There could not be a hetter prize-book.”—British Weekly. 












Other Volumes in preparation, 
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Medical opinion recommends them FOR THE 
| HEALTH. Public opinion all over the world 
unanimous that they are unsurpassed FOR 
COMFORT, STYLE, AND 
DURABILITY. 8old all over Europe, § 
and everywhere in India and Colonies. Name 
and Trade Mark Anchor on every pair and box. 
Ask your Draper or Outfitter for JZOD’S make; 
take no other, and see you get them, as bad 
#4 makes are often sold for sake of extra profit. Write 
for our sheet of drawings. 


E. IZOD & SON, 


; 30, Mil; Street, London. 
| Manufactory: LANDPORT, HANTS. § 





“DRESS FABRICS. 


Including the Famous 
FEARNOUGHT & QUEEN ANNE 
SERGES. 


\ . Supplied Direct from the Mills 


AT MILL PRICES. 
Patterns POST FREE 


On Approval. 
Any Length Cut. 
EMILY FAITHFULL a 
confidence recommend ther 
SOLE ADDRESS: 
GEO. SCARBOROUGH, NEPHEW & CO., 
Sunday Magazine.” Ellen Royde Mills, HALIFAX, 
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BRITISH EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
QUEEN STREET PLACE, EC. 


“OAPITAL—A QUARTER OF A MILLION STERLING. 


DIRECTORS. 
“Wiui1aM Surton GovER, Esq., Casino House, Herne Hill, and 
B 4, Queen Street Place, City. 
JOHN MIDDLETON HARE, Esq., Stoke Newington. 
| FounTAIN JoHN HARTLEY, Esq. (Hon. Secretary, Sunday School 

__ + Union), Clapton. 

‘THOMAS EDMUND HELLER, Esq. (Member of London School 

' Board), Fleet Street, City. 

WILLIAM GEORGE LEMON, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Lincoln's Inn. 
WILLIAM POTTER OLNEY, ” Esq. , New Kent Road. 

WILLIAM SMITH, Esq., Upper Norwood. 
‘EDWARD BEAN ‘UNDERHILL, Esq., LL.D. (Honorary Secretary, 

' Baptist Missionary Society), Le 

AUDITOR 

' ALFRED HENRY BAYNES, Esq. a Baptist Missionary 
f 'Society), Furnival Street, Holborn. 

» ALFRED CONDER, Esq., F.R.I. B. A., Palace Chambers, Westminster. 
Rey. Lewis BoRRETT WHITE, DD. (Rector of St. Mary Alder- 
' mary), Queen Street, City. 

ORS 


SOLICIT: : 
‘Messrs ped GovER & SON, 3, Adelaide Place, London Bridge. 
. MA NG DIRECTOR AND ACTUARY. 
shh SUTTON GOVER, Esq., F.I.A 
| ASSISTAN T ACTUARY.—FREDERIC inne Gover, 


| SUB-MANAGER. a Farry, Esq. 
RTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT— —MAY, 1888. 


4.78 Policies issued -—. POLST She 5 Enea £330,175 
w Premium Income aah ea 40,383 
BUSINESS IN. FORCE. 
Policies, assurin: ng ++ 85,280,235 
= UE OF 1 THE YEAR. 

m eos e oe £154. 

- st, & ae. ‘... 

_ ACCUMULATED FUND. 

id by in the y: ---» _ £64,760 
nulated Fund on 3ist ‘January, 1888 --. 81,206,570 


and Bonuses paid under Company’s Policies ... £1,120,759 
ge Reversionary Bonus for 30years about 14 per cent. perann. 
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NERVOUS © 
EXHAUSTION. 


JULVERMACHER’S WORLD-FAMED 
GALVANIC BELTS for the cure of NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION AND DEBILITY have received 
Testimonials from three Physicians to Her Majesty 
the Queen, and the leading Physicians of Nine London 
Hospitals, including over Forty Members of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London. 

The DIsTREssSING Symproms of NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION and DEBILITY are speedily 
removed by means of PULVERMACHER’S World- 
Famed Galvanic Belts, which are so arranged as.to 
convey a continuous electric current direct to the 
affected parts, gradually stimulating and strengthen- 
ing all the nerves and. muscles, and speedily arresting 
all symptoms of waste and decay. 

Dr. GOLDING BIRD, M.D., Physician, Guy’s Hospital, says :—“‘ I 
can hardly recommend MR. PULVERMACRER’S INVENTION 
too strongly to the notice of my medical brethren.” 

Sir CHARLES LocockK, Bart.,M.D.,says:—‘‘ PULVERMACHER'S 
BELTS are very effective in neuralgia aud rheumatic affections, 
and I have prescribed them largely in my practice for other 
similar maladies, paralysis, &c.’ 

For Full Price List and Particulars see new Pamphlet, 
‘‘GALVANISM: Naturg’s CHIEF REsTORER OF IMPAIRED 
ViraL ENErGy.” Post free from 


PULVERMACHER’S 
GALYVANIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
194, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Established over Forty wears, 








; Just Published, 


The Life and Letters of Thomas Ken, 


Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
“Morning and Evening Hymns.” By E. H. 
PLumpTRE, D.D., Dean of Wells. With Por- 
trait, Fac-similes, and numerous Illustrations 
by Whymper. Two vols. Medium 8vo, 32s. 
a Te Dean has devoted great labour to this life of ‘the good 
hop,’ and has exhausted almost all that is to be said of Ken 
Se 8 writin The scheme of the work is broadly com- 
'_ prehens nsive, em racing more than a mere biography, and he 
fas thoroughly imbued himself with the spirit of his goal — 
ns umes, 
_ “Everywhere lucid, accurate, and interesting.” —Guardian. 


; a Wil be read by English Churchmen with pride and gratifi- 
This life is the most complete, eloquent, and skilful 
h has yet appeared.”-——Morning Post. 


4 Wu. Ispister, LimiTeD, 56, Lupeats HI, E.C, 


Author of the 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S IRISH 


Gambri c Pocket Handkerchiefs, 
Samples and Price Lists Post Free. 
Children’ 's mA 13 oy emstitched : 
oo o- 2/44| Ladies .. 
« SH \ Geata: .. §& 


By Appointments to the Queen and the Empress 
‘rederick of Germany. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. 
Z Telegraphic Address, ‘Linen, Belfast. 
Completion of the Poets’ Bible. 
The Poets’ Bible: 
The Poets’ Vision of Characters and Scenesof Holy 
Scripture. Edited by W. GARRETT HORDER. 
OLD TESTAMENT SECTION. Crown 8vo, 7s. Gd. 
New TESTAMENT SECTION. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
*« A charming book, full of treasures of thought and expression, 


the selection made with admirable taste and judgment, . . 
handsomely got up.”—Sunday School Chronicle, 


Wu. Issister, Lautep, 56, LupGate HILL, E.C. 





































LIGHT ve VERSUS , DARKNESS. 


“SHAKESPEARE, the Greatest Genius who has ever li Bp lps oon ber my ahaa «then Seager chen 
of Constant Patience, of Endless Peace, of Guetianess. If you can show me one who knew things bette: 
show him!! I know him not!! thet — as a Divine, they would have Burned Him; as a Politician. they 
have Beheaded Him; but God made Him a Play: 
“ He taught that Kindness is Nobler than Revenge!!”—The Rev. GEORGE DAWSON, M.A. 


“Earthly power doth then show likest God’s when mercy seasons justice 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render the Deeds of Mercy.” Shakespeare. 


What higher aim can man attain than conquest over human pain? 


JEOPARDY OF LIFE, 
THE GREAT DANGER OF DELAY, 


You can change the trickling stream, 
but not the raging torrent. 


WHat EVERYBODY SHOULD READ.—How important it is to everp 
individual to have at hand some simple, effective, and palatable remedy such 
as ENO’S FRUIT SALT, tocheck disease at the onset! !! Forthis is the time. With 
very little trouble you can change the course of the trickling mountain stream, but 
not the rolling river. It will defy all your tiny efforts. I feel I cannot sufficiently 
impress this important information upon ail Householders, — Captains, or 
Europeans generally, who are visiting or residing in any hot or oreign climate. 
Whenever a change is contemplated likely to disturb the condition of health, let 
ENO'S “FRUIT SALT” be your companion, for under any circumstances its use is 
beneficial, and never can do harm. When you feel out of sorts, yet unable to say 
why, frequently without any warning you are suddenly seized with lassitude, dis- 
inclination for bpedily or mental exertion, loss of appetite, sickness, pain in the 
forehead, dull aching of back and limbs, coldness of the surface, and often shivering, 
&c., &e., then your whole body is out of ‘order, the spirit of danger has been kindled, 
but you ‘do not know where it may end; it is a real necessity to have a simple remedy 
athand. The Pilot can so steer and direct as to bring the ship into safety, but he 
poe pet ell the raging storm. The common idea when not feeling wellis: “I will 
wait and see; perhaps I shall be better to-morrow”; whereas had a supply of ENO’S 
“FRUIT SALT” been at hand, and use made of it at the onset, all calamitous 
results-might have been avoided. What dashes to the earth so many hopes, breaks 
680 many sweet alliances, blasts so many auspicious enterprises, as untimely Death? 





“1 used my ‘FRUIT SALT’ in my last severe attack of fever, and I have every 
reason to say | believe it saved my life.”’—J. C. ENO. 


How KANDAHAR WAS WON. 
“During the Afghan War I verily believe Kandahar was won by us all taking 
up large supplies of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ and so arrived fit to overthrow 


half a dozen Ayub Kahns.”’— 
From“ MESS STORIES,” by Proteus, published by Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


GAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked “ ENO'S FRUIT SALT." Without it, you 
have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. PREPARED ONLY AT 


ENO’S “FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E., BY J. C. ENO'S PATENT. 


ACURE FOR SICK HEADACHE, SLUGGISH ACTION OF THE LIVER, SUPPRESSED GOUT, 
DISORDERED STOMACH, AND BILIOUS ATTACKS, &c. Simple and Unique. —A Gentleman 

writes :—“ December 27, 1887.—After twelve months’ experience of the value of the ‘VEGETABLE MOTO, I unhesitatingly 
recommend their use in preference to any other medicine, more —_ in bilious attacks; their action is so gentle, and 
yet so effective, that not ing ea equals them in my opinion. a ave never failed to give the wished-for relief. I. take them 
at any hour, and frequently in conjunction with a small glass of ENo’s ‘ Frurr Saut.’—Yours gratefully, ONE WHO Knows.” 


ENO’S “WEGETABLE MOTO,” 


Of all Chemists, price 1s. l4d.; post free, 18. 3d. 
Eno’s “FRUIT SALT” Works, Pomeroy Street, New Cross Road, London, 8.E. 


Mizs.s. A. ALLEN’S /~ 


WORLD’S ye 


HairR RESTORER 
IS PERFECTION! 


For RESTORING GRAY, WHITE, or FADED 
HAIR to its youthful. COLOUR, GLOSS, and 
BEAUTY. It renews its life, strength, and growth. 
Dandruff quickly removed. A matchless. Hair 
Dressing. Its perfume rich and rarc. 
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WOVEN OF LOVE AND GLORY. 


THE STORY OF A STRUGGLE FOR INDEPENDENCE. 


By AMELIA E. BARR, 
AUTHOR OF “Jan VEDDER’S WIFE,” “ THE BOW OF ORANGE RIBBON,” ‘IN SPITE OF HIMSELF,” ETC. 


CHAPTER IX.—THE STORMING OF THE ALAMO, 


** Now hearts, 
Be ribbed with iron for this one attempt : 
Set ope your sluices ; send the vigorous blood 
Through every active limb for our relief.” 


‘* Now they begin the tragic play, 
And with their smoky cannon banish day.” 


‘* Endure and conquer. God will soon dispose 
To future good our past and present woes : 
Resume your courage, and dismiss your care ; 
An hour will come with pleasure to relate 
Your sorrows past, as benefits of Fate.” 


HE Senora was already dressed. She 
turned with a face full of fear and anger 
to her daughters as they entered her room. 

“These American diablos! they are 
attacking the city. They will take it, that 
is to be expected; who can fight diablos? 
and what is to come of us? Oh, Antonia! 
why did you prevent Fray Ignatius? we 
might now have been safe in the convent”’ ; 
and Rachela nodded her head in assent, 
with an insufferable air of reproof and 
toleration. 

Antonia saw that the time had not yet 
come for pleading her own cause. She left 
Isabel with her mother. The Senora’s 
breakfast was waiting, and she offered to 
share it with her youngest daughter. 
Antonia went down stairs to prepare for 
herself some coffee. She was surprised and 
pleased to find it made. For a certain 
thought had come to Molly in the night, 
and she had acted upon it. 

“The praist is a strange praist and 
almost as black as a nagur, and I’d be a 
poor body, I think, to let him be meddling 
wid my work. Shure, I never heard of the 
like of such interfering in Ireland, nor in 
the States at all!’ Then turning to the 
Mexican cook, Manuel—* you may lave the 
fire alone till I bees done wid it.” 

‘Fray Ignatius will not give you absolu- 
tion if you disobey him.” 

“He can be kaping the same then. 
There is an Irish praist at San Patricio, 
and I'll be going there for my absolution, 
and I'll be getting none any nearer that an 
Irish soul will be a pin the better for. I'll 
say that, standing in the church, to the 
saints themselves, and so be off wid you, 
and let the fire alone till I bees done 
wid it.” 

XVIII—21 
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But it was not Molly’s place to serve the 
food she cooked, and she did not trouble 
herself about the serving. When she had 
asserted her right to control her own work, 
and do it or neglect it as it seemed good to 
herself alone, she was satisfied. Over 
Antonia, who was at least half a Mexican, 
she acknowledged a Mexican priest to have 
authority, and she had no intention of 
interfering beween Fray Ignatius and his 
lawful flock. She was smoking her pipe by 
the fire when Antonia entered the kitchen, 
and she neither lifted her eyes nor spoke to 
her. 

Against such unreasonable isolation 
Antonia could not help a feeling of anger, 
and she heard with satisfaction the regular 
crack of the rifles. Her thought was— 
‘“‘they will make these people find their 
tongues also very soon.” She was ex- 
ceedingly anxious for information, and as 
she ate her roll and drank her coffee she 
was considering how they could gain it. For 
even if Fray Ignatius were able to visit 
them, his report would be coloured by his 
prejudices and his desires, and could not be 
relied on. 

Her heart fluttered and sank, she was 
hot and cold, sanguine and fearful. She 
could not endure the idea of a suspense un- 
relieved by any reliable word, for’ the siege 
might be a long one. San Antonio was 
strongly walled and defended. The Alamo 
fortress stood in its centre, it had forty- 
eight cannon, and a garrison of a thousand 
men. Before it could be reached the city 
had to be taken, and the inhabitants would 
in the main fight desperately for their 
homes. 

As soon as she was alone with her mother 
she pointed out these facts to her. ‘ Let 
me write to Lopez Navarro, mi madre, he 
is a friend.” 

‘¢ Of the Americans, Si.” 

‘Of freedom. He will send us word.” 

“Are you forgetful of what is moral 
and respectable, Antonia? That a young 
lady should write to Lopez Navarro—a 
man that is unmarried—is such a thing 
as never before happened! He would 
think the world had come to an end, 
or worse.” 

‘Dear mother, in a time of trouble 
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like this, who would think wrong of us ? 
Surely you might write.” 

‘‘As you say, Antonia. 
who will take the letter ?”’ 

“The peon Ortiz will take it. This 
morning he brought in wood and kindled 
the fire, and I saw in his face the kindness 
of his heart.” 

After some further persuasion the Senora 
agreed to write, and Ortiz undertook the 
commission with a nod of understanding. 
Then there remained nothing to be done, 
but to listen and to watch; fortunately, 
however, Rachela found the centre of in- 
terest among the servants in the kitchen, 
and the Senora and her daughters could 
converse without espionage. 

Just -after sunset a letter arrived from 
Navarro. Rachela lingered in the room to 
learn its contents, but the Senora having 
read them passed the letter to Antonia and 
Isabel, and Rachela saw with anger that 
Antonia, having carefully considered it, 
threw it into the fire. And yet the news it 
brought was not unfavourable :— 


‘¢ Senora Maria Flores Worth,— 

‘“‘T send this on December the fifth, 
in the year of our Blessed Lord and Lady, 
1835. it is my honour and pleasure to tell 
you that the Americans, having performed 
miracles of valour, reached the Plaza this 
afternoon. Here the main body of the 
Mexican troops received them, and there 
has been severe fighting. At sunset the 
Mexicans retreated within the Alamo. The 
Texans have taken possession of the 
Veramendi House and the portion of the 
city surrounding it. There has been a 
great slaughter of our poor countrymen. I 
charge myself whenever I pass the Plaza 
to say a Paternoster for the souls of those 
who fell there. Senora Maria Flores Worth, 
I kiss your hands. I kiss also the hands of 
the Senorita Antonia, and the hands of the 
Senorita Isabel, and I make haste to sign 
myself, 


Tell me, then, 


‘* Your servant, 
‘¢ Lopez Navarro.” 


This little confidence between mother and 
daughters restored the tone of feeling be- 
tween them. They had something to talk 
of, personal and exclusive ; in the fear and 
uncertainty they forgot priestly interdiction, 
and clung to each other with that affection 
which is the strength of danger and the 
comforter of sorrow. 

On the following day the depression 
deepened. The sounds of battle were closer 





at hand. The Mexican servants had an air 
of insolence and triumph. Antonia feared 
for the evening’s report—if, indeed, Navarro 
should be able to send one; she feared 
more when she saw the messenger early in 
the afternoon. ‘Too early is often worse 
than too late,” the proverb shivered upon 
her trembling lips as she took the letter 
from him. The three women read it to- 
gether with sinking hearts :— 


‘¢ Senora Maria Flores Worth,— 

‘“‘This on the sixth of December, in 
the year of our Blessed Lord and Lady, 
1885. The brave, the illustrious Colonel 
Milam is dead. I watched him three hours 
in to-day’s fight. A man so calm was in- 
conceivable. He was smiling when the ball 
struck him—when he fell. The Texans 
after his loss retired to their quarters. This 
was at the hour of eleven. At the hour of 
one the Mexicans made another sortie from 
the Alamo. The Texans rushed to meet 
them with an incredible vengeance. Their 
leader was General Burleson. He showed 
himself to General Cos in a sheet of flame. 
Such men are not to be fought. General 
Cos was compelled to retire to the Alamo. 
The battle is over for to-day. On- this 
earth, the soul has but a mortal sword. 
The water in the river is red with blood, 
the Plaza is covered with the dead 
and dying. I have the honour to tell 
you that these ‘miserables’ are being 
attended to by the noble, the charitable 
Senor Doctor Worth. As I write, he 
is kneeling among them. My soul adores 
his humanity. I humbly kiss your hands, 
Senora, and the hands of your exalted 
daughters. 

‘* Lopez Navarro.” 


Until midnight this letter furnished the 
anxious, loving women with an unceasing 
topic of interest, The allusion to her 
husband made the Senora weep. She 
retired to her oratory and poured out her 
love and her fears in holy salutations, in 
thanksgivings, and entreaties. 

The next morning there was an ominous 
lull in the atmosphere. As men run back- 
ward to take a longer leap forward, so both 
armies were taking breath for a fiercer 
struggle. In the Worth residencia the 
susper.se was becoming hourly harder to 
endure. The Senora and her daughters 
were hardly conscious of the home-life 
around them. In that wonderful folk-speech 
which so often touches foundation truths, 
they were not all there. Their nobler part 









**The storming of the Alamo.” 


had projected itself beyond its limitations. | indicate the course of events. 

It was really in the struggle. It mattered| Nothing was visible but the ferocious flag 
little to them now whether food were | flying out above the desperate men fighting 
cooked or not; they were neither hungry | below it. So black, so cruel, and defiant 
existence was prayer and| it looked! It seemed to darken and fill the 


Just before sunset Antonia saw Don Lopez | the poor women had not dared to whisper 
coming through the garden. The Senora, | to each other what it said to them, they 
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accompanied by her daughters, 
went to meet him. His face was 
perplexed and troubled : 

“General Cos has been joined 
by Ugartechea with three hundred 
men,’’ he said; ‘‘ you will see now 
that the fight will be still more 
determined.”’ 

And before daylight broke on 
the morning of the 8th the 
Americans attacked the Alamo. 
The black flag waved above them, 
the city itself had the stillness of 
death, but for hours the dull roar 
and the clamorous tumult went 
on without cessation. The Senora 
lay upon her bed motionless, with 
hands tightly locked. She had 
exhausted feeling and was passive. 
Antonia and Isabel wandered 
from window to window, hoping 
to see some token which would 































whole atmosphere around it. And though 
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knew in their own hearts that it meant, if 
the Americans failed, the instant and brutal 
massacre of every prisoner. 

The husband and father were under its 
inhuman shadow, so most probably were 
Darius Grant and Luis Alveda; it was 
even likely that Jack might have returned 
ere the fight, and be with the besiegers. 
Every time they went to the window it 
filled their hearts with horror. 

In the middle of the afternoon it suddenly 
disappeared. Antonia watched it breath- 
lessly. Several times before it had been 
dropped by some American rifle, but this 
time it was not as speedily replaced. In a 
few minutes she uttered ashrillcry. It was 
in @ voice so strained, so piercing, so unlike 
her own, that the Senora leaped from her 
bed. Antonia turned to meet her mother 
with white, parted lips. She was speech- 
less with excess of feeling, but she pointed 
to the Alamo. The black flag was no 
longer there! A white one was flying in 
its place. 

‘“‘ It is a surrender! gasped Antonia; “it 
is a surrender ! ’’ and as if in response to her 
words, a mighty shout and a simultaneous 
salute of rifles hailed the emblem of victory. 

An hour afterwards a little Mexican boy 
came running with all his speed. He brought 
a few lines from Don Lopez. They had 
evidently been written in a great hurry, and 
on a piece of paper torn from his pocket- 
book; but oh! how welcome they were. 
The very lack of formality gave to them a 
certain hurry of good fortune. 


‘May you and yours be God’s care for 
many years to come, Senora! The Mexicans 
have surrendered the Alamo, and asked for 
quarter; these noble minded Americans 
have given it. The Sefior Doctor will bring 
you good news. I rejoice with you. 

‘Lopez Navarro.” 


Death and captivity had been turned 
away from their home, and the first im- 
pulse of these pious, simple-hearted women 
was a prayer of thanksgiving. Then Anto- 
nia remembered the uncomfortable state of 
the household, and the probable necessities 
of the men coming back from mortal strife 
and the shadow of death. 

She found that the news had already 
changed the domestic atmosphere. Every 
servant was attending to his duty, every 
one professed a great joy in the expected 
arrival of the Seiior. And what a happy 
impetus the hope gave to her own hands! 
How delightful it was to be once more 








arranging the evening meal, and brightening 
the rooms with fire and light. 

Soon after dark they heard the swing of 
the garden gate, the tramp of rapid foot- 
steps, and the high pitched voices of excited 
men. The door was flung wide ; the Senora 
forgot that it was cold, she went with 
outstretched arms to meet her husband; 
Dare and Luis were with him; they were 
black with the smoke of battle; their 
clothing was torn and bloodstained, the 
awful light of the fierce struggle was still 
upon their faces; but they walked like 
heroes, and the glory of the deeds they had 
done, crowned with its humanity, made 
them appear to the women that loved them 
but a little lower than the angels. 

Doctor Worth held his wife close to his 
heart, and kissed her tears of joy away, and 
murmured upon her lips the tenderest words 
a woman ever hears—the words a man never 
perfectly learns till he has loved his wife 
through a quarter of a century of change, 
and sorrow, and anxiety. And what could 
Antonia give Dare but the embrace, the 
kiss, the sweet whispers of love and pride, 
which were the spontaneous outcome of both 
hearts ? 

There was a moment’s hesitation on the 
part of Luis and Isabel. The traditions of 
caste and country, the social bonds of 
centuries, held them. But Isabel snapped 
them asunder. Shelookedat Luis. His eyes 
were alight with love for her, his handsome 
face was transfigured with the nobility of 
the emotions that possessed him. In spite 
of his disordered dress, he was incomparably 
handsome. When he said ‘‘angel mio,” 
and bent to kiss her hand, she lifted her 
lovely face to his, she put her arms around 
his neck, she cried softly on his breast, 
whispering sweet little diminutives of 
affection and pride. Such hours as followed 
are very rare in this life, and they are 
nearly always bought with a great price— 
paid for in advance with sorrow and anxiety, 
or earned by such faithful watching and 
patient waiting as touches the very citadel 
of life. 

The men were hungry, they had eaten. 
nothing all day. How delicious was their 
meal! How happy and merry it made the 
Senora, and Antonia, and Isabel to see them 
empty dish after dish ; to see their unaffected 
enjoyment of the warm room and bright 
fire, of their after-dinner coffee and tobacco. 
There was only one drawback to the joy of 
the re-union—the absence of Jack. 

‘‘ His disappointment will be greater than 
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ours,” said Jack’s father. 
freeing of his native city, and to bring his first 
laurels to his mother was the brightest dream 


Jack had. 
not a very fine marksman, so it was decided 
to send him with Houston to the Con- 
vention. We expected him back before 
the attack on the city began. Indeed, 
we were waiting for orders from the 
Convention to undertake it.” 

“Then you fought without orders, 
father ?”’ 

“Well, yes, Antonia, in a way. 
Delays in war are as dangerous as in 
love. We were surrounded by dragoons 
who scoured the country in every 
direction to prevent our foraging. 

San Antonio had to be taken. Soon 
done was well done. On the 8rd of 
December Colonel Milam stepped in 
front of the ranks and asked if 200 of 

the men would go with him and storm 

the city. The whole 1,100 stepped 
forward and gave him their hand and 
their word. From them 200 of the finest 
marksmen were selected.” 

“I have to say that was a great scene, 
mi Roberto.” 

‘“‘The greater for its calmness, I think. 
There was no shouting, no hurrahing, no 
obvious enthusiasm; it was the simple 
assertion of serious men, determined to 
carry out their object.” 

‘And you stormed San Antonio with 200 
men, father ?’’ 

‘‘But every man was a picked man. A 
Mexican could not show his head above the 
ramparts and live. We had no powder and 
ball to waste, and I doubt if a single ball 
missed its aim.” 

“A Mexican is like a Highland Scot in 
one respect,” said Dare; ‘‘he fights best with 
steel. They are good cavalry soldiers.” 

‘There are no finer cavalry in the world 
than the horsemen from Santa Fe, Dare ; 
but with powder and ball Mexicans trust 
entirely to luck, and luck is nowhere against 
Kentucky sharp-shooters. Their balls very 
seldom reached us, though we were close 
to the ramparts, and we gathered them up 
by thousands and sent them back with our 
double-Dupont powder. Then they did 
damage enough. In fact, we have taken 
the Alamo with Mexican balls.”’ 

‘Under what flag did you fight, Roberto.” 

‘‘Under the Mexican Republican flag of 
1824; but, indeed, Maria, I do not think 
we had one in the camp. We were destitute 


But Jack is a fine rider, and is 





of all the trappings of war; we had no 





‘‘To be present at the 








**Tt filled their hearts with horror.” 


uniforms, no music, no flags, no positive 
military discipline; but we had one heart 
and mind, and one object in view, and this 
four days’ fight has shown what men can do 
who are moved by a single grand idea.” 

The Senora lay upon a sofa, the doctor 
sat by her side. Gradually their conversation 
became more low and confidential. They 
talked of their sons and their probable 
whereabouts, of all that the Senora and her 
daughters had suffered from the disaffection of 
the servants and the attitude taken by Fray 
Ignatius. And the doctor noticed without 
much surprise that his wife’s political sym- 
pathies were still in a state of transition and 
uncertainty. She could not avoid prophesy- 
ing the speedy and frightful vengeance of 
Mexico; she treated the success at San 
Antonio as one of the accidents of war; 
she looked forward to an early renewal of 
hostilities. 

‘‘My countrymen are known to me, 
Roberto,”’ she said, with a touch of pride 
that was almost a hope of vengeance ; ‘they 
have an insurmountable honour; they will 
revenge this insult to it in some terrible 
way. If the Gracious Maria hold not the 
hands of Santa Anna he will utterly destroy 
the Americans! He will be like a tiger that 
has become mad.” 

‘‘T am not so much afraid of Santa Anna 
as of Fray Ignatius. Promise me, my dear 
Maria, that you will not suffer yourself or 
your children to be decoyed by him into a 
convent. I should never see you again.” 
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The discussion on this subject was long 
and eager. Antonia, talking with Dare a 
little apart, could not avoid hearing it, 
and feeling great interest in her father’s 
entreaties, even though she was discussing 
with Dare the plans for their future; for 
Dare had much to tell his betrothed. During 
the siege, the doctor had discovered that his 
intended son-in-law was a fine surgeon. 
Dare had, with great delicacy, been quite 
reticent on this subject, until circumstances 
made his assistance a matter of life and 
death; and the doctor understood and 
appreciated the young man’s silence. 

‘“‘ He thinks I might have a touch of pro- 
fessional jealousy ; he thinks I might suspect 
him of wanting a partnership as well as a 
wife ; he wishes to take his full share of the 
dangers of war, without getting behind the 
shield of his profession.”” These feelings 
the doctor understood, and he passed from 
Fray Ignatius to this pleasanter topic gladly. 

He told the Senora what a noble son they 
were going to have. He said, ‘‘ When the 
war is over, Maria dear, he shall marry 
Antonia.” 

‘And what do you say, Roberto, if I 
should give them the fine house on the 
Plaza that my brother Perfecto left me ?”’ 

“Tf you do that you will be the best 
mother in the world, Maria. I then will 
take Dare into partnership; he is good and 
clever, and I am a little weary of work. I 
shall enjoy coming home earlier to you. We 
will go riding and walking, and our courting 
days will begin again.”’ 

‘“* Maria Santissima! how delightful that 
will be, Roberto. And as for our Isabel, 
shall we not make her happy also? Luis 
should have done as his own family have 
done ; a young man to go against his mother 
and his uncles, that is very wicked; but if 
we forgive that fault, well then, Luis is as 
good as good bread.”’ 

“I think so. He began the study of the 
law—he must finish it; he must learn the 
American laws also. I am not a poor man, 
Maria ; I will give Isabel the fortune worthy 
of a Yturbide or a Flores—a fortune that 
will make her very welcome to the Alvedas.” 

The Senora clasped her husband’s hand 
with a smile, they were sweetening their 
own happiness with making the happiness 
of their children. They looked first at 
Antonia: she sat with Dare earnestly talk- 
ing to him in a low voice; Dare clasped in 
his own the dear little hand that had been 
promised to him, Antonia bent towards 
her lover, her fair head rested against his 








shoulder. Isabel sat in a large chair, and 
Luis leaned on the back of it, stooping his 
bright face to the lovely one, which was 
sometimes drooped to hide her blushes, and 
sometimes lifted with flashing eyes to answer 
his tender words. 

“My happiness is so great, Roberto, I am 
even tired of being happy. Call Rachela. 
I must go to sleep. To-night cannot even 
say an ave.” 

‘God hears the unspoken prayer in your 
heart, Maria, and to-night let me help 
you upstairs. My arm is stronger than 
Rachela’s.”’ 

She rose with a little affectation of greater 
weakness and lassitude than she really felt. 
But she wished to be weak, so that her 
Roberto might be strong; to be quite de- 
pendent on his care and tenderness. And 
she let her daughters embrace her so prettily, 
and then offered her hand to Dare and Luis 
with so much grace and true kindness that 
both young men were enchanted. 

‘It isto be seen that they are gentlemen,” 
she said, as she went slowly upstairs on her 
husband’s arm; ‘and hark! that is the 
singing of Luis. What is it he says?” 
They stood still to listen. Clear and sweet 
were the chords of the mandoline, and 
melodiously to them Luis was protesting— 


Freedom shall have our shining blades ! 
Our hearts are yours, fair Texan maids!” 


CHAPTER X.—THE DOCTOR AND THE PRIEST. 


‘“* T tell thee, priest, if the world were wise 
They would not wag one finger in your quarrels : 
Your heaven you promise, but our earth you covet ; 
The phetons of mankind, who fire the world, 
Which you were sent by preaching but to warm, 


‘Your Saviour came not with a gaudy show, 
Nor was His kingdom of the world below ; 
The crown he wore was of the pointed thorn ; 
In purple He was crucified, not born. 
They who contend for place and high degree, 
Are not His sons, but those of Zebedee.” —Dryden. 


Tue exalted state of mind which the 
victorious men had brought home with them 
did not vanish with sleep, the same heroic 
atmosphere was in the house in the morning. 
Antonia’s face had a brightness upon it that 
never yet was the result of mere flesh and 
blood. When she came into the usual 
sitting room Dare was already there ; indeed, 
he had risen purposely for this hour. Their 
smiles and glances met each other with an 
instantaneous understanding, it was the 
old Greek greeting ‘“‘ rejoice,” without the 
audible expression. 

Never again perhaps in all their lives would 
moments so full of sweetness and splendour 
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come to them; they were all the sweeter 
because blended with the homely duties that 
fell to Antonia’s hands. As she went about 
ordering the breakfast and giving to the 
table a festal air, Dare thought of the old 
Homeric heroes, and the daughters of the 
kings who ministered to their wants; the 
bravest of them had done no greater deeds 
of personal valour than had been done 
by the little band of American pioneers and 
hunters with whom he had fought the last 
four days; the princes among them had 
been welcomed by no sweeter and fairer 
women than had welcomed his companions 
and himself. 

And though his clothing was black with 
the smoke of the battle and torn with the 
fray, never had Dare himself looked so hand- 
some. There was an unspeakable radiance 
in his fair face; the close brown curls of his 
hair, his tall figure supple and strong, his 
air of youth, and valour, and victory, the 
love-light in his eyes, the hopes in his heart, 
made him for the time really more than a 
mere mortal man; he walked like the demi- 
gods he was thinking of. The most glorious 
ideal of life, the brightest dream of love that 
he had ever had, found in this hour their 
complete realisation. 

The Senora did not come down, but 
Isabel and Luis and the doctor joined the 
breakfast party. Luis had evidently been to 
see Lopez Navarro before he did so, for he 
wore a new suit of dark blue velvet and 
silver, a sash of crimson silk, the neatest of 
patent leather shoes, and the most beautifully 
embroidered linen. Dare gave him a little 
smile and nod of approbation ; he had not 
thought of fine clothing for himself, but for 
the handsome, elegant Mexican youth it 
seemed precisely the right thing. And Isabel 
in her scarlet satin petticoat, and white em- 
broideries, and satin slippers, looked his 
proper mate. Dare and Antonia, and even 
the doctor, watched their almost childlike 
devotion to each other with sympathetic 
delight. 

«Oh, if such moments could only last! ”’ 
No, no, as a rule they last long enough ; joy 
wearies as well as sorrow; an abiding 
rapture would make itself a sorrow out of our 
very weakness to bear it; we should become 
exhausted and exacting, and be irritated by 
the limitations of our nature, and our inability 
tocreate and to endure an increasing rapture ; 
it is because joy is fugitive that it leaves us 
a delightsome memory; it is far better then 
not to hold the rose until it withers in our 
fevered hand. 








The three women watched their heroes go 
back to the city. The doctor looked very 
little older than his companions ; he sat his 
horse superbly, and he lifted his hat to the 
proud Senora with a loving grace which 
neither of the young men could excel. In 
that far back year, when he had wooed her 
with the sweet words she taught him, he had 
not looked more manly and attractive. 
There is a perverse disposition in women to 
love personal prowess, and to adore the 
heroes of the battle field, and never had the 
Senora loved her husband as she did at that 
hour. 

In his capacity of physician he had done 
unnoticed deeds of far greater bravery—gone 
into a Comanche camp that was being de- 
vastated by small-pox, or galloped fifty miles 
alone in the night, through woods haunted 
by savage men and beasts, to succour some 
little child struggling with croup, or some 
frontiersman pierced with an arrow. The 
Senora had always fretted and scolded a 
little when he thus exposed his life. But the 
storming ofthe Alamo! That was a bravery 
she could understand—her Roberto was 
indeed a hero! Though she could not bring 
herself to approve the cause for which he 
fought, she was as sensitive as men and 
women always are to victorious valour 
and a successful cause. 

Rachela was in a state of rebellion. 
Nothing but the express orders of Fray 
Ignatius to remain where she was prevented 
her leaving the Worths, for the freedom so 
suddenly given to Isabel had filled her with 
indignation ; she was longing to be in some 
house where she could give adequate ex- 
pression to the diabolical temper she felt it 
right to indulge. 

In the afternoon it was some relief to see 
the confessor coming up the garden. He had 
resumed his usual deliberate pace, his hands 
were folded upon his breast, he looked as the 
mournful Jeremiah may have looked when he 
had the burden of a heavy prophecy to deliver. 

The Senora sat down with a doggedly 
sullen air, which Antonia understood very 
well; it meant, ‘‘Iam not to be forced to 
take any way but my own to-day,” and the 
wise priest understood her mood as soon as 
he entered the room. He put behind him 
the reproof he had been meditating, he 
stimulated her curiosity, he asked her 
sympathy ; no man knew better than Fray 
Ignatius when to assume sacerdotal authority 
and when to lay it aside. 

And the Senora was never proof against 
the compliment of his personal friendship. 
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The fight as it affected himself and his 
brotherhood, and the convent, was full of 
interest to her. She smiled at Brother 
Servando’s childish alarm, she was angry 
at an insult offered to the venerable Abbot, 
she condoled with the Sisters, wept at 
the danger that the famous statue of the 
virgin de Los Remedias had been exposed to, 
and was altogether as sympathetic as he 
could desire until her own affairs were 
mentioned. ‘ 

‘“‘ And you also, my daughter ; the sword 
has pierced your heart too, I am sure. To 
know that your husband and sons were 
fighting against your God and your country! 
Holy Mother! how great must have been 
your grief. But for your comfort, I tell you 
that the saints who have suffered a fiery 
martyrdom stand at the feet of those who, 
like you, endure the continual crucifixion of 
their affections.” 

The Senora was silent but not displeased, 
and the priest then ventured a little further: 

“But there is an end to all trials, 
daughter, and I now absolve you from the 
further struggle. Decide this day for your 
God and your country. Make an offering to 
Almighty God and the Holy Mother of your 
earthly love. Give yourself and your 
daughters and all that you have to the 
Benign and Merciful Church. Show these 
rebels and heretics, these ungrateful re- 
cipients of Mexican bounty, what a true 
Catholic is capable of. His Divine Majesty 
and the Holy Mary demand this supreme 
sacrifice from you.”’ 

“Father, I have my husband and my 
sons, to them also I owe some duties.” 

“The Church will absolve you from 
them.” 

‘It would break my heart.”’ 

“ Listen then. If it is your right hand or 
your right eye, that is, if it is your husband 
or your child, you are commanded to give 
them up, or—it is God’s word—there is 
only hell fire.”’ 

“Mother of Sorrows, pity me! What 
shall I do?” 

She looked with the terror of a child into 
the dark cruel face of the priest. It was as 
immovably stern as if carved out of stone. 
Then her eyes sought those of Antonia, who 
sat at a distant window with her embroidery 
in her hand. She let it fall when her 
mother’s pitiful uncertain glance asked from 
her strength and counsel. She rose and 
went to her. Never had the tall fair girl 
looked so noble. A sorrowful majesty, that 
had something in it of pity, and something 











of anger, gave to her countenance, her 
movements, and even her speech a kind of 
authority. 

‘“*Dear mother, do as the beloved and 
kind-hearted Ruth did. Like you, she 
married one not of her race and not of her 
religion. Even when God had taken him 
from her, she chose to remain with his 
people, to leave her own people and abide 
with his mother. For this act, God blessed 
her, and all nations in all ages have 
honoured her.” 

“Ruth! Ruth! Ruth! what has Ruth 
to do with the question, presumptuous 
one! Ruth was a heathen woman—a 
Moabite—a race ten times accursed.” 

‘“*Pardon, father; Ruth was the an- 
cestress of our Blessed Saviour and of the 
Virgin Mary.”’ 

‘“‘ Believe not the wicked one, Senora; 
she is blinded with false knowledge, she 
is a heretic. I have long suspected it. She 
has not been to confession for nine months.” 

‘‘You wrong me, father. Every day, 
twice a day, I confess my sins humbly.” 

‘‘ Chito! you are in outrageous sin. But 
then, what else? I hear indeed that you 
have read wicked books, even upon your 
knees you read them.” 

‘‘T read my Bible, father.” 

‘‘Bring it to me. How could a child 
like you read the Bible? It is a book 
for bishops, and archbishops, and the Im- 
maculate Father himself. What an arro- 
gance, what an insolence of self-conceit 
must possess so young a heart! Saints of 
God ! it confounds me.” 

The girl stood with burning cheeks gazing 
at the proud, passionate man, but she did 
not obey his order. 

‘“‘Senora! My daughter! See you with 
your own eyes the fruit of your sin. Will 
you dare to become a partner in such 
wickedness ? ”’ 

‘Antonia! Antonia! Go at once and 
bring here this wicked book. Oh, how can 
you make so miserable a mother who loves 
you so much ?”’ 3 

In a few minutes Antonia returned with 
the objectionable book. ‘My dear grand- 
mother gave it to me,” she said; “look, 
mi madre, here is my name in her writing. 
Is it conceivable that she would give to your 
Antonia a book that she ought not to 
read ?*’ 

The Senora took it in her hands, and 
turned the leaves very much as a child 
might turn those of a book in an unknown 
tongue, in which there was no illustrations, 
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‘It was impossible to mistake the outspoken order.” 


nor anything that looked the least inter- 
esting. It was a pretty volume of moderate 
size, bound in purple morocco, and fastened 
with gilt clasps. 

“I see the word God in it very often, Fray 
Ignatius; perhaps, indeed, it is not bad.” 

“Tt is a heretic Bible, Iam sure. Could 
anything be more sinful, more disrespectful 
to God, more dangerous for a young girl ?”’ 
and as he said the words he took it from 
the Senora’s listless hands, glanced at the 
obnoxious title page, and then stepping 
hastily to the hearth flung the book upon 
the burning logs. 

With a cry of horror, pain, amazement, 
all blended, Antonia sprang towards the 
fire; but Fray Ignatius stood with out- 
stretched arms before it: 

“Stand back!’’ he cried. ‘To save your 
soul from eternal fire I burn the book that 
has misled you.”’ 

“Qh, my Bible! oh, my Bible! Oh 
mother, mother!’’ and sobbing and crying 
out in her fear and anger she fled down- 
stairs and called the peon Ortiz. 





“Do you know 
where to find the 
Seiior Doctor? If 
you do, Ortiz, take 
the swiftest horse 
and bring him 
here.”’ 

The man looked 
with anger into the 
girl’s troubled face. 
For a moment he 
was something un- 
like himself. ‘I can 
find him ; I will bring 
him in fifteen minutes ; 
Corpus Christi! it is here 
he should be.” 

The saddled horse in the 
stable was mounted as he 
muttered one adjuration 
and oath after another, 
and Antonia sat down at 
the window to watch for 
the result of her message. 
Fortunately Rachela had 
been so interested in the 
proceedings, and so deter- 
. mined to know all about 

them, that she seized the 
opportunity of the outery to fly to 
‘‘her poor Senora,” and thus was 
ignorant of the most unusual step 
taken by Antonia. 

Indeed, no one was aware of it 
but herself and Ortiz; and the servants in 
the kitchen looked with a curious interest 
at the doctor riding into the stable yard as 
if his life depended upon his speed; perhaps 
it did; all of them stopped their work to 
speculate upon the circumstance. 

They saw him fling himself from the 
saddle, they saw Antonia run to meet 
him, they heard her voice full of distress, 
they knew it was the voice of complaint, they 
were aware that it was answered by a stamp 
on the flagged hall of the doctor’s iron- 
heeled boot which rang through the whole 
house, and which was but the accompani- 
ment of the fierce exclamation that went 
with it; they heard them mount the stairs 
together, and then they were left to their 
imaginations. As for Antonia, she was 


almost terrified at the storm she had raised ; 
never had she seen anger so terrible; yet, 
though he had not said a word directly to 
her, she was aware of his full sympathy; he 
grasped her hand and entered the Senora’s 
room with her. 
Rachela : 


His first order was to 
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‘* Leave the house in five minutes; no, 
in three minutes. I will tell Ortiz to send 
your clothes after you—go!”’ 

“My Senora! Fray Ig " 

ss Go, ” he thundered ; ‘out of my house! 
Fly, I will not endure you another moment.” 

The impetus of his words was like a great 
wind—they drove the woman before him, 
and he shut the door behind her with a 
terrifying and amazing rage ; then he turned 
to the priest: . - 

Fray Ignatius, you have abused my 
hospitality and my patience; you shall do 
so. no longer; for twenty-six years I have 
suffered your interference.” 

‘‘ The Sefor is a prudent man. The wise 
bear what they cannot resist,” and with a 
gentle smile and lifted eyebrows Fray 
Ignatius crossed himself. 

‘*T have respected your faith, though it 
was the faith of a bigot, and your opinions, 
though they were false and cruel, because 
you believed honestly in them; but you 
shall not again interfere with my wife, or 
my children, or my servants, or my house.” 

‘The Sefior Doctor is not prince or pope; 
‘shall’ and ‘shall not’ no one but my own 
ecclesiastical superiors can say to me.” 

“T say you shall not again terrify my 
wife, and insult my daughter, and disor- 
ganise my whole household; and as the 
God of my mother hears me, you shall not 
again burn His Holy Word under my roof! 
Never, while I dwell beneath it, enter my 
gates, or cross my threshold, or address 
yourself to any that bear my name or eat 
my bread.” With the words he walked to 
the door and held it open. It was impossible 
to mistake the unspoken order, and there 
was something in the concentrated yet con- 
trolled passion of Robert Worth which even 
the haughty priest did not care to irritate 
beyond its bounds. 

He gathered his robe together, and with 
lifted eyes muttered an ejaculatory prayer ; 
then he said in slow, cold, precise tones: 
“For the present I go, very good; I shall 
come back again, the saints will take care 
of that. Senora, I give you my blessing; 
Sefor, you may yet find the curse of a poor 
priest an inconvenience.” 

He crossed himself at the door and cast a 
last look at the Senora, who had thrown 
herself upon her knees and was crying out 
to Mary and the saints in a passion of 
excuses and reproaches. She was deaf to 
all her husband said; she would nos suffer 
Antonia to approach her ; she felt that now 
was the hour of her supreme trial; she had 











tolerated the rebellion of her husband, and 
her sons, and her daughter, and now she 
was justly punished. They had driven away 
from her the confessor and the maid who 
had been her counsellor and her reliance 
from her girlhood. 

Her grief and terror were genuine, and 
therefore pitiful, and in spite of his annoy- 
ance the doctor recognised the fact. In a 
moment, as soon as they were alone, he put 
aside his anger, he knelt beside her, he 
soothed her with tender words, he pleaded 
the justice of his indignation, and ere long 
she began to listen to his excuses and to 
complain to him: 

‘** He had been born a heretic, and there- 
fore might be excused a little, even by 
Almighty God; but Antonia! her sin was 
beyond endurance; she herself, and the 
good Sisters, and Fray Ignatius had all 
taught her in her infancy the true religion; 
and her Roberto must see that this was a 
holy war—a war for the Holy Catholic 
Church ; no wonder Fray Ignatius was 
angry.’ 

‘‘My dear Maria, every Church thinks 
itself right, and all other Churches wrong ; 
God looks at the heart, if it is right it makes 
all worship true. But when the Americans 
have Won Texas they will give to every one 
freedom to worship God as they wish.” 

‘“‘ Saints in Heaven, Roberto! that day 
comes not. One victory !—Bah! that is an 
accident. The Mexicans are a very brave 
people—the bravest in the world. Did they 
not drive the Spaniards out of their country ? 
and it is not to be contradicted that the 
Spaniards have conquered all other nations; 
that I saw in a book. The insult the 
Americans have given to Mexico will be 
revenged ; her honour has been compromised 
before the world; very well, it will be made 
bright again; yes, Fray Ignatius says, with 
blood and fire it will be made bright.”’ 

‘‘And in the meantime, Maria, we have 
taken from them the city they love best of 
all. An hour ago I saw General Cos, with 
1,100 Mexican soldiers, pass before a little 
band of less than 200 Americans and lay 
down their arms. These defenders of the 
Alamo had all been blessed by the priests; 
their banners had been anointed with holy 
oil and holy water; they had all received 
absolution every day before the fight began ; 
they had been promised a free passage 
through purgatory and a triumphant entry 
into heaven..”’ 

‘* Well, I will tell you something—Fray 
Ignatius showed it to me—it was a paper 
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’ For that I would promise God Almighty and 
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printed. The rebels and their wives and | 
children are to be sent from this earth—you | 
may know where they will all go to, Roberto 
—Congress says so. The states will give | 
their treasures, the archbishops will give | 
the episcopal treasures, the convents will | 
give their gems and gold ornaments. Ten | 
thousand men have left for San Antonio and | 
10,000 more are to follow, the whole under 
our great President, Santa Anna. Oh yes! | 
the rebels in Washington are to be punished | 
also. It is .well known that they sent | 
soldiers to Nacadoches. Mexicans are not | 
blind moles, and they have their intelligences, | 
you know. All the states who have helped | 
these outrageous ingrates are to be devas- | 
tated, and you will see that your famous 
Washington will be turned into a heap of | 
stones. I have seen these words in print, | 
Roberto; I assure you that it is not just a 
little breath, what one or another says, it is | 
the printed orders of the Mexican Govern- | 
ment. That is something these Americans | 
will have to pay attention to.’ | 

The Doctor sighed and answered the | 
sorrowful, credulous woman with a kiss. 
What was the use of reasoning with sim- | 
plicity so ignorant and so confident? He | 
turned the conversation to a subject that | 
always aroused her best and kindest feelings 
—her son, Jack. 

“T have just seen young Dewees, Maria ; 

he and Jack left San Felipe together. 
Dewees brought instructions to General | 
Burleson, and Jack carried others to Fannin, | 
at Goliad.” 
She took her husband’s hands and kissed | 
them. ‘That, indeed! Oh, Roberto! if I 
could only see my Jack once more. I have 
had a constant accusation to bear about him. 
Till I kiss my boy again the world will be 
all dark before my face. If Our Lady will 
grant me this miraculous favour, I will 
always afterwards be exceedingly religious ; 
I will give all my desires to the other 
world.” 

‘Dearest Maria, God did not put us in | 
this world to be always desiring another. | 
There is no need, mi queridita, to give up | 
this life as a bad affair; we shall be very | 
happy again soon.”’ 

“As you say, if I could only see Jack. 








you, Roberto, to be happy; I would forgive 


the rebels and the heretics—for they are well 
acquainted with hell road, and will guide 
each other there without my wish.” 

“‘T am sure if Jack has one day he will 
come to you, and when he hears of the 
surrender of General Cos x 

‘* Well, now, it was God’s will that General 
Cos should surrender; what more can be 
said? It is sufficient.”’ 

‘Let me call Antonia. She is miserable 
at your displeasure, and it is not Antonia’s 
fault.” 

**Pardon me, Roberto, I have seen 
Antonia; she is not agreeable and obedient 
to Fray Ignatius.”’ 

‘She has been. very wickedly used by 
him, and I fear he intends to do her evil.”’ 

‘« Tt is not convenient to discuss the subject 
now. I will see Isabel, she is a good child, 
my only comfort. Paciencia! there is Luis 
Alveda singing—Isabel will now be deaf to 
all else’’; and she rose with a sigh and 
walked towards the casement looking into 
the garden. 

Luis was coming up the oleander walk. 
The pretty trees were thinner now, and had 
only a pink blossom here and there; but the 
bright winter sun shone through them and 
fell upon Luis and Isabel; for she had also 
seen him coming and had gone to meet him, 





| with a little rainbow-tinted shawl over her 


head. She looked so piquant and happy, 
she seemed such a proper mate for the 
handsome youth at her side that a word of 
dissent was not possible. The doctor said 
only—‘‘ She is so like you, Maria. I re- 
member when you were still more lovely, 
and when from your balcony you made 
me, with a smile, the happiest man in the 
world.” 

Such words were never lost ones, for the 
Senora had a true and great love for her 
husband. She gave him again a smile, she 
put her hand in his, and there was no further 
conciliation required. They stood in the 
sunshine of their own hearts, and listened a 
moment to the gay youth singing how, at— 

the strong old Alamo, 
Two hundred men with rifles true, 
Shot down a thousand of the foe, 
And broke the triple ramparts through, 


And dropped the flag as black as night, 
For Freedom’s green, and red, and white.* 


* The flag of the Mexican Republic of 1824 was green, 
red, and white in colour, 
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IN BERWICK CHURCHYARD, SUSSEX. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


H, that they rested here! beneath the shade 
Of these great trees, and yet within the light 
That shines between their branches, where my sight, 
From this sweet vantage ground by nature made, 


Reaches to the blue sea. 


Were they but laid 


Beneath the modest walls of this old church, 

Where village children for the violets search, 

And loving hands renew the flowers that fade 

So sadly soon—then would those rolling downs 
O’ershadow their dear graves; and only sounds, 
Dear to our ears, float over their green mounds— 
The clamorous rook, that sweeter songsters drowns— 
The thrush’s song—the drowsy hum of bees— 

The whisper of the night-wind in the trees. 


JOHN HUTTON. 





PARLIAMENT’S BATTLES FOR THE CHILDREN. 


IN FACTORY, CHIMNEY, AND BRICKFIELD. 


By WILLIAM C. PRESTON 
FIRST PAPER. 


are proud of our Parliament, we 
English people, although we are 
quite ready, on occasion, roundly to abuse 
it. We complain of what we deem its 
excessive talk, its waste of time, its extra- 
vagant expenditure, its conservatism or its 
radicalism as the humour takes us ; but we 
are proud of it nevertheless, and with good 
reason. Looked at from any point of view 
most of us think that there is no legislative 
body in the world to be compared with it, 
but however that may be we are proud of 
its history and of its achievements. It has 
secured for us, enlarged, and handed down 
an inheritance of liberty, privilege, and 
security which is the envy of the nations ; 
it has been as a wall of granite against the 
attempted encroachments of arrogant and 
tyrannical monarchs; it has interpreted and 
carried out the wishes of the people; it has 
maintained a fair field for rival interests, 
supplied facilities for successful commerce, 
and defended the weak from the oppression 
of powerful selfishness. It has never pleased 
everybody, and each class has in turn had 
its grievance against Lords or Commons, or 
both, but, on the whole, it has served us 
splendidly and we are proud of it. 
And of what are we most proud? Upon 
this point opinions may differ, but surely 





| child.” 


our Legislature has never done itself greater 
honour than in the battles which it has 
fought for children. It is something to 
boast of that the English Parliament ever 
concerned itself about children at all. 
Certainly it was late in the day before it did 
this. Nearly 800 years elapsed ere the 
child was deemed of sufficient importance 
to have its rights considered or its wrongs 
redressed. England, like other nations, 
had been under the influence of that 
satanically-coined phrase, which has done 
more of the devil’s work than any sentence 
that ever passed the lips of man, “‘ Only a 
But in England was witnessed the 


| first outburst of indignation against the 





spirit which underlay that evil phrase, and 
in her Parliament were the first battles 
fought which secured for children some 
relief from the burdens that selfish greed 
had laid upon them and under which their 
life was more intolerable than that of the 
West Indian slave. 

The editor asks me to tell something of 
the story of these Parliamentary battles for 
children employed in the factory, the 
chimney, and brickfield. It must be done 
with brevity, but, however presented, the 
facts are full of interest. 

There are few in these days sufficiently 
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heretical to avow their disbelief in machinery. 
To it, by almost universal admission, we 
owe, in great part, our industrial progress 
and our national wealth. Yet the intro- 
duction of machinery was precisely what 
brought about the deplorable condition of 
things with which we are now concerned, 
and which ultimately compelled parlia- 
mentary interference. 

Little more than a hundred years ago 
the operations of spinning and weaving 
were carried on by work-people in their 
own homes. As one passed the cottages 
of any Lancashire or Yorkshire village 
or of villages in some of the Midland 
counties, on every hand might be heard the 
click of the hand-loom and the whirr of the 
spinning-wheel; and trudging along the 
country roads to and from the neighbouring 
towns, the weaver might constantly be met 
carrying his web of cloth or calico to the 
local warehouse, or bearing home the bundle 
of raw material that was to be slowly 
manufactured into its corresponding fabric. 
The quiet life of these humble toilers, how- 
ever, was rudely disturbed when, in the 
second half of the last century, rumours 
were heard of strange inventions which 
threatened the extinction of their craft. 
The rumours turned out to be all too true 
for their comfort. The carding engine of 
Hargreaves, somewhere about 1760, dis- 
quieted them not a little; it was like the 
first letting out of water, certain, as they 
surmised, to be followed by the flood, which 
would assuredly sweep them away. When 
this device was succeeded a few years later 
by the formidable Spinning Jenny, the 
offspring of the same fertile inventive brain, 
the panic was indescribable, and the workers 
were roused to futile revolt. 

The rising tide was not to be checked by 
clamour and riot. Arkwright and Crompton 
followed up the achievements of Hargreaves 
with inventions yet more wonderful ; simul- 
taneously Dr. Cartwright introduced his 
power-loom, the steam-engines of Boulton 
and Watt were presently brought into 
requisition to drive the new machinery, 
and the whole condition of things in this 
spinning and weaving community was 
speedily revolutionised. 

It was of course impossible for such large, 
complicated, and costly pieces of mechanism 
to be introduced into cottages. Capitalists 
alone could purchase them, and for their 
accommodation gigantic factories must be 
erected. These soon began to appear, 
and the workpeople who, in comparative 





independence, as in some sense their own 
masters, had done their spinning and 
weaving at home, were now compelled to 
go to the factories and work there in 
association with hundreds of others, to 
submit to oversight and discipline, to toil 
for a specified number of hours, and to 
accept such terms as they could get. 
Whatever advantages might ultimately 
accrue from machinery, so far it had not 
improved the condition of the workman. 

But this was not the worst, at least from 
their point of view. It was found not only 
that any one of these machines accomplished 
as much work as several men, but that 
many of them could be managed almost as 
well by children as by adults. Here was an 
advantage of which the manufacturers were 
not slow to avail themselves, and with the 
discovery of this advantage begins one of 
the most revolting and _heart-sickening 
chapters in our industrial history. That 
numbers of men and women were for the 
time deprived of employment and that the 
wages of such as were retained were reduced 
to the lowest point was in itself a small 
matter, an evil which soon righted itself 
or was soon righted by the astonishing 
increase of manufacture resulting from the 
new mechanical facilities. The great evil 
was that inflicted upon the children them- 
selves. 

The country was scoured for child-labour. 
The first harvest was reaped from the 
workhouses of large cities like London and 
Edinburgh. So-called guardians of the 
poor were quite ready to fall in with this 
wholesale method of relieving the rate- 
payers’ pockets by drafting off large con- 
signments of child-paupers into Lancashire 
and elsewhere to “learn a trade.’’ They 
made no hard conditions, nor did they 
inquire too curiously as to the treatment 
which the helpless little mortals would 
receive. Glad to be rid of them, the 
workhouse authorities sent them off by 
the barge-load, or in waggons, as might 
be most convenient, to the localities where 
they were in demand, and gave no further 
thought to their welfare. But the work- 
houses did not yield a sufficient number 
and parents were to be found then as 
now who cared even less for their children 
than did poor-law guardians, and were 
quite willing to part with them for a con- 
sideration. 

These were sought out by atrocious scoun- 
drels known as “ child-jobbers,” who went 
up and down the country purchasing children 
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to sell them again at a profit into bondage 
as factory slaves. As they were gathered 
together they were packed in waggons like 
live-stock and sent a four or five days’ 
journey under conditions that would not 
now be permitted in the transport of cattle. 

They were told, poor little mites—some 
of them were not more than five years old— 
that they would be well fed, would have 
plenty of money, and would learn a trade, 
and were thus beguiled into saying that 
they wished to go, otherwise even then this 
combination of child-jobbers, parish over- 
seers, and factory owners might have found 
some difficulty in plying their lucrative trade. 
Too soon—and too late—they discovered how 
they had been deceived, and they quickly 
learned to look back even upon the days 
of their hard fare and harsh treatment 
in the workhouse as a time when they were, 
comparatively speaking, in Paradise. 

We can imagine a waggon-load of these 
child slaves on their way to the factory 
or ‘‘’prentice-house”” to which they have 
been consigned. They bear up as best they 
can under the discomforts and sufferings of 
the wearisome journey, thinking that it will 
presently be at an end and picturing the 
happiness in store for them, when, well 
housed and well fed, they will cheerfully 
set about learning the new employment 
which is to bring them plenty of money 
and make men and women of them. And 
now they are within sight of the goal which 
is to be the starting-point of their new 
career. They are filled with amazement 
as an immense brick building comes into view 
and they are told that this is the factory. It 
seems to them the embodiment of wealth and 
greatness and inspires wonderful thoughts of 
what their own future will be. Were little 
hearts ever more rudely disillusioned than 
are theirs before another hour has passed ? 

The waggon draws up within the factory 
gates. They close behind it and shut out 
all earthly hope from these youthful lives for 
ever. Shivering, cramped, and weary, the 
children scramble down; as they pass within 
the doors of the factory they are checked off 
according to invoice, and then they are 
roughly consigned to the sleeping-berths 
allotted to them. Are these any improve- 
ment upon the coarse workhouse bed where 
their tired limbs found rest a few nights 
ago? Rather ask is it possible that human 
beings in a civilized country can be expected 
to lie down upon them? They are reeking 
with foul oil, with which the bedding is 
saturated, as it has been rubbed from the 














clothing of the older ‘‘ hands” who pre. 
viously occupied the beds. Only sheer 
exhaustion could find sleep on such loath- 
some couches as these. But there is no 
help for it; here they must lie, and here at 
length the kindly visitant who is as geutle 
to the pauper child as to the tiny princeling, 
brings them a brief respite before they make 
further acquaintance with sorrow, toil, and 
despair. They would wish never to awake if 
they knew what the morrow and all the 
morrows after will bring. 

The children are aroused in the early 
morning by the loud clanging of the factory 
bell, to take their first lesson as to the true 
meaning of what was said to them when the 
promise was given that they should be “ well 
fed, have plenty of money, and learn a trade.” 
We will say nothing here of their food, 
except that it is in keeping with their 
sleeping accommodation. The first work to 
which they are set is that of picking up 
loose cotton from the floors. Light enough 
labour this may seem, but when we hear 
that it is done amid the din of machinery in 
an average heat of from seventy to ninety 
degrees, and in the fumes of the oil with 
which the axles of 20,000 wheels and 
spindles are bathed, done from hour to hour, 
from early morning into the night, it appears 
a very different matter. 

The work under such conditions was 
hard enough, even if cruel treatment had 
not been superadded. In such an atmos- 
phere the children became sick and 
faint, their backs ached from the constant 
stooping, their ankles were swollen and 
inflamed, their fingers were blistered and 
lacerated from scraping the floors, they 
were parched and suffocated by the dust and 
“‘flue”’ from the cotton; yet they had to 
toil on incessantly from morning to night, 
and if in their weariness they paused, they 
were urged on by blows and kicks from 
unfeeling overlookers. 

They were supposed to have forty minutes’ 
rest for their dinner of black bread and 
porridge, or coarse Irish bacon, but when 
presently they were put to more important 
employment they had to remain in the mill 
every other day during the dinner-hour to 
clean the frames, and if any time was lost it 
had to be made up by overwork. Mrs. 
Browning’s ‘Ory of the Children” has 
been so often quoted in this connection that 
I should hesitate to insert an extract from it 
here were it not that its description of these 
little white slaves is so vivid as almost to 
compel quotation :— 
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For, all day, the wheels are droning, turning ; 
Their wind comes in our faces, 
Till our hearts turn, our heads with pulses burning, 
And the walls turn in their places : 
Turns the sky in the high window blank and reeling, 
Turns the long light that drops adown the wall ; 
Turn the black flies that crawl along the ceiling, 
All are turning, all the day, and we with all. 
And all day, the iron wheels are droning, 
And sometimes we could pray, 
©O ye wheels” (breaking out in a mad moaning), 
“Stop ! be silent for to-day !” 


But these cruel wheels never stopped, for all 
the sorrow of the weeping children. 


Still, all day, the iron wheels go onward, 
Grinding life down from its mark ; 

And the children’s souls, which God is calling sunward, 
Spin on blindly in the dark. 


Until Sunday came there was scarcely a 
moment’s relaxation of the yoke of cruel 
toil. In their weariness, the children often 
fell upon the machinery and were seriously 
hurt, and almost every factory child was 
more or less maimed. The waste of life 
amongst them was frightful. Overworked as 
they were, suffering from hunger and 
neglect, and day and night breathing 

isonous air, it is no wonder that they 
less the prey of contagious fevers, and 
that by these and other diseases they were 
swept off in terrible numbers. But who 
cared? ‘*My friend, Robert Hildyard,” 
writes the poet Southey, in a letter to Lord 
Ashley, some time after the Parliamentary 
battle for these children had begun, “told 
me the other day that Marshall, the member 
for Leeds, showed him one of his manu- 
factories, and upon his remarking the 
extreme delicacy of the children, replied 
they were consumptive, that a great pro- 
portion of them never reached the age of 
twenty, and that this was owing to the 
‘flue’ with which the air was filled. He 
spoke of this with as little compunction as a 
general would calculate the consumption of 
lives ina campaign. A general may do this 
under—even a righteous—sense of duty; 
but I know not where the love of gain 
appears in more undisguised deformity than 
in a cotton-mill. The cruelty is never so 
excessive as it often is in a plantation, but 
it ismore unmitigated. The system is more 
uniformly and incorrigibly evil. The negroes 
in a plantation may be rendered happy by 
kind treatment, and no doubt often are so; 
but I know not how a cotton mill can be 
otherwise than an abomination to God and 


If the children died off in great numbers 








the ranks could easily be recruited. Was 
not the child-jobber abroad? Were not 
poor-law guardians always open to offers for 
consignments of pauper children for the 
sake of that fraction of a farthing by which 
the rates might be reduced? And were not 
drunken and dissolute parents eager to rid 
themselves legally of their encumbrances, 
especially when this meant to them a few 
days’ additional debauch ? 

And for the little victims, as Mr. Edwin 
Hodder tells us in his admirable life of Lord 
Shaftesbury, there was no redress. For a 
long time the mills were erected in isolated 
spots, where water was abundant, away from 
towns. Escape from their slavery, if it was 
attempted, was more hopeless than for a 
Siberian exile. Rewards were offered for 
the capture of runaway “ apprentices ’’ and 
eagerly sought. When visiting magistrates 
appeared at the mills, the children were too 
much under the terror of their task-masters 
to make any complaint. If any of them 
perished in the machinery, it was a rare 
thing for a coroner’s inquest to be held, 
and if it were, subservient juries were 
always ready to return a commonplace 
verdict. 

No, there was no escape. Beginning, 
some of them, as I have said, at five years 
old, they were bound to their slavery by 
legal fetters until they were twenty-one. 
And so they must go on, toiling on an 
average fourteen hours a day, becoming 
more wretched and degraded every day, and 
if they were strong enough to survive the 
horrors of their lot until the moment of their 
emancipation arrived, what then? Their 
“bodies scarred with wounds inflicted by 
overlookers; their minds dwarfed and vacant; 
their constitution in many cases hopelessly 
injured; in profound ignorance that there 
was even a semblance of law for their pro- 
tection; arrived at manhood, they found 
that they had never been taught the trade 
they should have learned, and that they had 
no resource whatever but to re-enter upon 
the hateful life from which they were legally 
freed.” Thus was fulfilled to them the 
promise that they should be well fed, have 
plenty of money, and be taught a trade. 
And the crowning piece of villainy was yet 
to come, for the greed which had thus 
ground them into the dust and ruined them 
for life extorted further profit out of the 
very evil it had wrought. There are few 
masters who do not try to make some com- 
pensation to one who has been maimed or 
injured in their service, but as for these 
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factory slaves, whose life-blood for ten or 
fifteen years had been coined into money by 
their owners, if they had become crippled or 
diseased during their apprenticeship their 
wages were on that account fixed at the 
lowest possible sum, and their freedom 
became little more than freedom to starve 
where they chose, and to live out as best 
they could a life which was a long lingering 
death. 

And when did this English Parliament, of 
which we are so proud, because of its defence 
of our liberties and its achievements for the 
down-trodden and the oppressed, when did 
it begin to fight the Battle of the Factory 
Children? Practically and effectually not 
until the abominations I have described had 
been in existence half-a-century at least. 
Some voices had been raised outside in 
ineffectual protest as early as 1796, but 
Parliament had then other things to think 
of. it was hotly debating the question of 
going to war with Napoleon; Spain about 
this time declared war against us; the United 
Irishmen were giving trouble, and amid 
- these and other stirring events at home and 
abroad there was no time to attend to the 
- wrongs of a few factory children. 

It is noted as a curious circumstance that 
the earliest champion of these sufferers him- 
self belonged to the very class by whom they 
were so grievously oppressed. This was no 
other than the first. Sir Robert Peel, one 
of the principal cotton manufacturers of 
Lancashire. The circumstance is all the 
more noteworthy because his more eminent 
son, years afterwards, was one of the 
stoutest opponents of legislative relief for 
the young people employed in factories. 
The earlier statesmen carried a measure in 
1802 to provide for the care and education 
of these apprentices. It enacted that proper 
food, clothing, and instruction should be 
given them; that their hours of labour 
should be limited to twelve, exclusive of 
night-work; and that visitors should be 
appointed to inspect the factories and to see 
that the law was carried into effect. This was 
certainly a substantial gain to the children, 
though by no means so great as might at 
first sight appear. In spite of all pre- 
cautions the Act was scandalously evaded. 
Inspectors no doubt winked at much which 


they should have reported, and they never, 


either saw or heard the worst, for, on the one 
hand, their visits were carefully prepared 
for, and, on the other, the children were 
made silent by terror. Still, something was 
achieved by the measure; it weakened the 











power of relentless greed, and gradually put 
an end to the apprenticeship system. Ready 
enough themselves to place the heaviest 
burdens upon the victims of their oppression, 
the masters were not prepared in their turn 
to undertake any responsibility as to the 
health, education, or morals of their little 
slaves, and so the pauper children were left 
to their workhouse comfort and the child- 
jobber found his occupation gone. 

The oppressor, however, was supplied with 
& new ally in the steam-engine. Hitherto 
the principal motive power for his machinery 
had been water. Hence the circumstance 
before referred to that factories were located 
at a distance from the centres of population. 
As steam was made available the mills were 
placed in densely-peopled districts, so that 
the children of the inhabitants might be 
employed instead of apprentices. In this 
way the masters secured nearly all they 
wanted, whilst they were relieved of the 
trouble of providing food, clothing, and 
education. It is easy to understand that 
this arrangement gave rise to new evils, 
almost, if not quite, as deplorable as those 
which existed before. The children em- 
ployed were of a somewhat different class, 
but in truth their lot was scarcely less 
wretched. Once more Sir Robert Peel took 
up their cause, in 1815. For four years he 
laboured on their behalf amid many diffi- 
culties, and in 1819 obtained an Act by 
which no child under nine years of age was 
allowed to be employed in a cotton mill, and 
none under sixteen for more than twelve 
hours a day, exclusive of meals. 

A further step in advance was secured six 
years later, when an Act was passed at the 
instance of Sir John Hobhouse, limiting the 
hours of work in these mills of all young 
people under eighteen, to sixty-nine hours a 
week, and prohibiting night-work in specified 
departments. It must, however, be re- 
membered that both these measures referred 
only to cotton factories; evils as great - 
existed in the woollen, silk, and linen 
industries, and for these as yet nothing had 
been done. So far as legislation had gone 
it had been beneficent, and there was & 
manifest improvement both in the health 
and morals of the factory hands; but in 
comparison with existing enormities and 
iniquities, scarcely anything had been ac- 
complished; the children’s wrongs still 
cried to heaven, and there had been as yet 
but a Parliamentary skirmish or two for 
their relief. Five years later, as we shall see, 
the battle began in earnest. 
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A NURSERY SONG. 





By CLARA THWAITES. 


A NURSELING to a Nurseling said : 
‘“‘ I grow by God’s dear grace ; 


_ His rains are on my petals shed, 


His dews refresh my face. 


“T know not when—I know not how,— 
His quick’nings reach my root, 

Nor how those impulses may flow 
In bud and bloom and fruit. 


“ Enough for me the life that thrills 
Through every leaf and vein ; 
Enough for me that life fulfils 
The purpose of God’s reign.” 





A Nurseling to a Nurseling said : 
‘The dews of heaven are miue,. 

By sun and shower my life is fed 
And every air divine. 


‘‘My utmost reach of memory gives 
Love’s records—love still given ; 
In that soft air my spirit lives, 
And love is all my heaven. 


‘“‘ Such soft enfoldings wrap me round, 
No blight can touch my leaf, 

I strike my roots in love’s rich ground, 
And know nor doubt nor grief.”’ 


And thus the Nurselings grew apace ; 
The flower for fleeting days,— 
° The child, a plant of heavenly grace, 
For endless joy and praise! 


Cy 
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4 VISIT TO THE “AGED PILGRIMS'" ASYLUM. 
By Mrs. CHARLES GARNETT. 


T is with an anticipation of pleasure we 
arrive at the Asylum at Hornsey Rise. 
We ask leave from the kind Wardeness, 
Mrs. Bowden, to see the Institution, and off 
the guardian woman starts with cheerful 
good will as our guide. 

‘‘T suppose this place is free to all 
Protestants,’ I remark. 

“Qh yes! we have Church people, 
Baptists, Wesleyans, all kinds.”’ 

‘“‘ What about the services ?’’ 

‘‘ Different friends come and take them. 
Sometimes it is a clergyman, sometimes a 
chapel minister, sometimes a layman. We 
have service on Sunday afternoon and twice 
in the week.” 

‘Do the old people attend the chapel 
well?” 

“Yes, all that can get do. The place is 
warm and comfortable, and they enjoy it. 
I will show you it presently; and all get 
there dry, either by the verandah, or inside. 
Shall we take some upstairs rooms first ?”’ 

‘“« Yes, if you please.” She knocks on a 
door. 

‘““May we come in, Mrs. Barlow?” 
“This lady is a widow,” mentions our 
‘Wardeness in parentheses. We enter a 
bright room looking out on the green 
garden. 

‘“« You seem very comfortable here !"’ 

‘“‘Oh yes,ma’am. You see, we have a little 
pantry off here, water laid on, and a sink.” 

“Does the Committee furnish your 
room ?” ; 

““Oh, no! They find us a bedstead, fire- 
irons, and curtain-pole, and a large Bible ; 
we bring in our own furniture.” 

“That is very nice; one gets fond even 
-of chairs and tables in time.”’ 

‘Yes! there are things here that I have 
had for fifty years.” 

A bed stands at one side of the room; 
there are pictures and photographs on the 
walls. One is a large fly-blown print of 
a very benevolent individual, to whom 
we are introduced as Mr. Stevens, a formerly 
famous Baptist minister. My sister remarks 
on the fireplace and the want of an oven. 

“Would it not be better to have an 
oven ?” she suggests. 

“Oh no! I like my room to look like a 
drawing-room. I had rather not have an 
oven.” 








“« But,”” urges the visitor, ‘‘in Yorkshire, 
every one has an oven in a house, and you 
could bake bread and cakes, and make your- 
self many nice little things.” 

But no, such a come-down to the appear- 
ance of the room is not to be thought of. 

«« And you are comfortable here ? ” 

‘¢ Yes, indeed ma’am, T am, and thankful 
to be in such a home. It’s all of the Lord’s 
goodness I got in. I have nothing to 
complain of.” 

As we leave, and proceed to make another 
visit, I say to Mrs. Bowden : 

“You say the pensions vary from five 
pounds——”’ 

‘‘Guineas! ” emphatically corrects our 
hostess. 

‘Yes, guineas then, to ten guineas a 
year; is this all the pensioners have?” 

‘“‘ We have some of us a little of our own, 
and some have friends,’’ answers our old 
lady as we shake hands. 

“‘ And,” explains Mrs. Bowden, as we 
go down the passage, ‘‘ there is a Benevolent 
Fund here raised by the House Committee, 
and a little help is given out of that to the 
most needy, or a nurse is paid if they are 
very ill and their own friends cannot help. 
And then, too, we have a ‘ Coal Fund,’ and 
coals are given in winter from time to time, 
and then there’s the ‘Meat and Comforts 
Fund.’ ”’ 

‘‘ What is that for, and how is it given ?” 

“To supply the worst off with any litile 
thing the visiting ladies see they need ; and 
the ladies have large joints cooked, about 
thirty pounds weight at a time, and they 
come and carve the meat and send it 
round in portions to the rooms, and so they 
give, now and again, a good warm dinner 
all round.” 

‘“You were speaking of an oven, Miss; 
here is a lady who uses an American oven.” 

“May we come in, Miss Spencer ?”’ 

“Oh, certainly! delighted to see you,” 
cries a brisk chirpy old lady with grey curls. 
Her room is a good deal taken up by an old- 
fashioned square piano, at the present 
moment doing duty as a table. She is busy 
making some parsley tea, with a little gin in 
it ; she “‘ finds it very beneficial at night.” 

“IT have only tried it lately, for my dear 
Pa would not allow us to take anything of 
an alcoholic nature, and my dear Pa was 4 
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doctor.” She feels now “ she is not so young 
as she once was.” 

There hangs over the chimney-piece a 
silhouette of a lady in puffed high sleeves, 
with a bunch of curls fastened high on her 
head by a comb. 

« Was that her mamma?” we respectfully 
enquire. 

“Oh, no; myself, taken fifty years ago. 
My mamma was a beautiful woman, a fine 
woman. I myself take after my father, and 
am only small.” 

“IT hope you are comfortable here?” I 
ask, as the Wardeness and my sister have 
gone off next door. 

“Very, and very thankful my Heavenly 
Father has provided me such a refuge from 
my struggles and sorrows,” she replied, 
adding, and brightening up with the words : 
“Goodness and mercy have followed me all 
the days of my life; and there is better yet 
to come.” 

* You seem fond of music? I see you 
have a piano.” 

“ Yes, a Broadwood. Broadwood’s are a 
little large for a room like this. Still, are 
you fond of music? Would you like to hear 
the piano?” 

ee if it is not troubling you 

ar.” 

“Oh, no”; and quickly, the parsley and 
the table cover removed, the piano was 
opened. ‘‘ Perhaps you are partial to vocal 
music?” ‘I am, very.” Miss Spencer 
turned round on her seat, and looked at 
me, and said : 

‘‘T was born in 1811, and am just seventy- 
eight, and I find my voice is going. I will 
sing ‘ Guide me, oh, Thou Great Jehovah.’”’ 

Then, very sweetly, she did so, with the 
trills and runs of long ago. We heard 
afterwards that for many years she had been 
organist at a church, and she had also given 
music lessons, and the only occasions on 
which she gives way to a slight burst of 
mortified feeling is when the singing in 
chapel goes wrong. 

Our next call is on a person who knows 
how to make the most of small means. 
Her bed is in a recess, and she, like Miss 
Spencer, hides it delicately by a curtain. 

‘It is so much pleasanter when a gentle- 
man calls’; but she gives a responsive 
twinkle as we suggest that it is a handy place 
too, when visitors appear, to put anything 
untidy. There is too a curtain over her door ; 
she is partaking of a hot mutton chop and 
cabbage. The Wardeness remarks the fire 
“used to smoke.” 





“‘ Yes, it did,” said the old lady, “but I’ve 
managed it.’’ 

She looks used to managing. We ask 
how the inmates can go to do their shop- 
ping, as so many are infirm, and are told 
‘‘ Plenty of nice provisions are brought in ; 
the shopkeepers are very obliging. Every- 
thing is comfortable.” 

This inmate has a little store of books, 
mostly old ones, and a well used Bible. 

‘We will next go to see a great traveller,” 
remarks Mrs. Bowden. 

‘‘Mrs. Warbut; may some ladies come 
in?” 

‘‘ Glad to see them,”’ replies a feeble voice. 

‘¢ You have been to America three times, 
hav’n’t you?” enquires the Wardeness. 

‘** Yes,” she replies; but without interest. 

** You have had a varied life here; soon 
you will be in a new and better one 
perhaps.” 

‘‘T am no ways troubled about that. I 
am ready to lay this one down at any time.”’ 

‘* And to go to be with Christ?” 

‘¢ Yes, that’s far better.” 

‘‘ T have been to every island of the West 
Indies,” she remarks presently. 

‘* Were you with a regiment ?” 

‘No, on board ship. My husband was 
captain of a merchant vessel. I was not 
with him on the voyage he was lost. Nothing 
was ever found but some of the deck load.”’ 

‘“« You have reached a quiet little harbour 
after the storms.”’ 

‘¢ Yes, thank God.”’ 

So we leave waiting Mrs. Warbut and 
go on to Miss Turner. 

‘‘ She has a picture gallery,” we are in- 
formed, and certainly her little room is 
decorated to any extent—live flowers on 
the mantelshelf, paper ones in glass baskets 
on the tables, and plants in profusion in the 
window. Miss Turner has a worn voice, as 
though she had caught cold years ago and 
‘it had settled,’ but very cheerful. She has 
been here ten years. 

“It is very pleasant in summer; then, one 
can sit on a chair out of doors.” 

I inquire if there is quarrelling and 
jealousy amongst the pensioners. We 
had forgotten they were Christians, not in 
name but in heart, and remembered with 
a shudder the bickerings in other ‘ insti- 
tutions’’ and almshouses—not to speak of 
workhouses—from which loving kindness is 
banished, where honour and happiness are 
unknown, and humanity seems to wither 
out of human hearts. . 

‘‘Quarrelling!’’ replies our hostess; ‘‘ no, 
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we have no quarrelling; we could not do 
with it; we are very peaceable in this place. 
All I want is a home for my cat—here it is 
—grown, hasn’t it, Mrs. Bowden?” with a 
deprecating glance at the Wardeness, for cats 
are not allowed. ‘I took it in a poor starved 
thing, but it must go now?” 

‘« Yes,” replied Mrs. Bowden, in a matter- 
of-fact tone, ‘“‘so it must. It would never 
do,” she remarks, ‘to let the Pensioners 
keep animals; a good many visitors come 
and they are not lonely.” This is told us as 
we now enter the chapel, a neat, suitable 
_ place with comfortable seats. 

Next we call upon Mr. and Mrs. King ; 
they have been in the Asylum eighteen years. 
Mrs. King, now eighty-six years old, was then 
admitted as a Pensioner, and her husband, 
who was five years her junior, was allowed to 
accompany her. He had been an anchor- 
smith at Deptford, and for some years after 
his admittance and before he became a 
Pensioner, went out to earn any trifle he 
could at “smithing.”” That day is long past; 
they each now receive a seven guinea pension. 
They were having a nice hot dinner, and if 
their room was not highly decorated it was 
warm, which was a good thing, as both the 
old couple suffer from rheumatism. We 
venture to enquire how long they have been 
married. 

“For sixty years last year”; and they 
laughed when we asked if they were tired of 
each other, and both said together they should 
not like to give one another up. They have 
been fellow workers on earth, and soon will 
be fellow worshippers in heaven. 

“* Have you gas as well as water free?” 

‘No; no gas.” 

“Do you burn lamps then ?” 

‘‘No; candles. When lamps were allowed 
two old ladies set their rooms on fire; one 
set her bed, the other her window-curtain 
alight.” 

In the next room we found a happy little 
old maid, who decorated herself with a blue 
bow and her window with splendid Begonias. 
She has a sofa, and on the wall hang two 
samplers, one by her mother, ‘ worked in 
her tenth year,’’. and another by her aunt, 
‘‘ worked in her ninth.”’ 

«I tell my niece who goes to the Board 
School they can’t do such work now-a-days.” 

Nor to these days belongs the fine old 
mahogany cupboard in the corner. 

‘‘There are some nice friends,’’ we are 
told, *‘ to be made in the Home.”’ 

We observe the photographs of some young 
people about. It is pleasant to see these 











old lives ending, wrapped round by the 
memories of the past and the interests of the 
present; quietly passing away to their Eternal 
Home, not from cold, bare lodging or friend- 
less workhouse ward, but from a real little 
home, provided by their fellow Christians’ 
love. Thisisasitshould be. Next we visit 
the female infirmaiy. 

This has only three comfortable rooms, just 
like the others. In the first we find an old 
blind woman in an arm chair, sitting at 
dinner with the nurse, Mrs. Baker, who is 
a bright, capable, motherly woman. 

Mrs. Baker undertakes all the inmates of 
the infirmary at five shillings a week each, 
and feeds and nurses them forthatsum. We 
could not imagine how she made it pay, but 
she works for something better than money. 
This poor blind woman was entirely destitute. 
After several attempts, she became elected 
to the Asylum, and overjoyed at her success 
went to tell her sister; she fell in the 
street and was run over by a tram-car; her 
toes were crushed and her thigh was broken. 
She was carried to a hospital where she 
remained two months, and her foot was 
amputated, then she was received into the 
Asylum. Soon after her admittance, she 
became blind. Dark and helpless though she 
is, she is cheerful, and her testimony is like 
all the others’—she is very happy and is 
well cared for. God her Father has been 
very good to her. To think she should be 
so nicely provided for ! 

In the next room, close to the fire, was a 
very deaf old woman. This was a kind of 
ante-chamber to the next apartment, in 
which there were two beds. 

Inone of these was lying an old pensioner of 
ninety-three. She gets up every day, generally 
before dinner—she had not felt ‘‘ very brisk” 
that day, so she had dined in bed. She gave 
no sign of understanding or taking interest 
in the few words we addressed to her. She 
seemed to have reached that dim _border- 
land where intellectual life goes to sleep. In 
the next room, also in bed, was a Pensioner 
of eighty-four years. Her hair was of that 
flossy whiteness belonging to extreme old age, 
and was arranged in two roll curls; her face 
was plump, and her eye observan}, and she 
seemed ‘to enjoy pretty good health,” for 
she had just finished a good plate of 
boiled mutton, as was testified by the bones ; 
she also remarked she should ‘like some 
baked apples.” Mrs. Baker informed us 
none of her patients “‘ cared for slops”’; they 
all ‘‘ enjoyed their meals as a rule.”’ 

This aged woman had been a follower of 
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Christ for over half-a-century and seems 
very happy—as well she may be, in the 
knowledge that He Who has led her all her 
life long is still with her and will be. 

The men’s infirmary contains now two 
old Pensioners (one died a short time ago). 
Only the men who live alone and have no 
one belonging to them are in the infirmary. 
Mrs. Lee is their nurse. 

«You must look in here before you go; 
we call this couple ‘ Darby and Joan,’ they 


always go to chapel arm in arm,”’ said our | 


conductress. 

We found the old man sitting wrapped up 
by the fire; a desk serewed on to the arm of 
his chair supported his Bible. He was 
making closely written notes upon the chap- 
ter he was studying. It was that glorious 
one, the fifteenth of the first Epistle to the 
Corinthians. He spoke with absolute enthu- 
siasm of his Lord. Age had not frozen the 
warmth of his heart. I asked him if he 
suffered from rheumatism. No, he said, he 
had done so for years; but he prayed the 
Lord to take it away and He had taken it. 
“ He’s done more than that. I had a pain- 
ful*illness on me for fifteen years, and it 
came to me that though no doctor could 
relieve me, He could; so we prayed about it 
and He heard me and cured it; but about 
eighteen months after I had another out- 
break of the same complaint, but of a pain- 
less sort. See how good He is, He sends me 
this reminder to wait on Him; He sees I 
need it; but He takes care it is painless.” 

The origin of this quiet resting-place and 
its kindred institutions is far back, and is 
full of suggestive interest. 

One Wednesday evening in the year 1807, 
after the service in Whitfield’s Tabernacle, 
Moorfields, a few friends who had talked 
over the need of providing “‘ for the poor of 
the flock,”’ adjourned to the house of one of 
their number and founded with prayer the 


“Aged Pilgrims’ Friendly Society.’ Their | 


first year’s income was £18 6s. 5d., and they 
distributed it to the three pensioners then on 
the books. In October, 1888, there are one 
thousand two hundred and nine Pensioners, 





| Invisiting the Pensioners to pay monthly, 
| or quarterly, these allowances, the friends 
of the Aged Pilgrims soon found out that 
in many cases they needed shelter also, 
| and that the greater part of their pensions 
'had to go in rent. This knowledge led 
to the establishment of four Asylums. 
The first was opened at Camberwell in 
1835, and accommodates forty-two aged 
pensioners. 

The second and largest is at Hornsey Rise, 
and in it one hundred and twenty pensioners 
live, and ten non-pensioners. 

In the Brighton home there are seven, 
and at Stamford Hill nine inmates. Each 
of these Asylums has been paid for privately 
and presented to the Society. 

The Home at Hornsey Rise was opened in 
1871—the late Mr. John Box having given 
£11,000 for that purpose. 

It is a picturesque quadrangle of two- 
storied briek buildings ; on one side stands 
the chapel, and on the other the Warden’s 
house, with the committee rooms, office, &c. 
All round runs a verandah, up the supports of 
which cling climbing plants, giving shade to 
| the lower range of rooms, and also serving 
| the purpose of a covered way to the chapel 
| for the old people. These rooms above and 
| below, which look into the pretty gardens of 
| the quadrangle, are called ‘‘front’’ rooms. 
Inside the building runs a long corridor, 
dividing these rooms on each floor from 
corresponding ‘‘ back” ones. There are one 
hundred and twenty rooms in all, and ten 
‘¢ doubles ’’—i.e., husband and wife, or 
Pensioner and nurse. 

The qualifications required for candida- 
ture on the pensioners’ list are these :— 
No applicant must be under sixty years of 
age, nor have an income exceeding seven 
| shillings weekly if single, or ten shillings 
if married; and there must be satisfactory 
evidence that they are aged followers of Jesus. 

We left this home of peace with one 
| delightful impression strong in our hearts— 

that all connected with it, the Committee, 
the Visiting ladies, the Warden and his wife, 
and the Pensioners knew the love of Christ. 

















who receive £7,800 per annum, and the | What that love can do in any human heart 
totalincome of the Society amounts to £9,528. | passes knowledge. This Asylum stands a 
Of these Pensioners one hundred and twenty- | true witness that ‘‘ these Christians love one 
six receive ten guineas per annum, three another.” It is a grand work, done for the 
hundred and ninety-six seven guineas, and | Master, Christ, and surely receiving His 
six hundred and fifty-two five guineas. | blessed benediction. Its office is 88, Fins- 
They live in all parts of the country. bury Pavement, London, E.C. 
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FIRST PAPER. 





Before breakfast. 


A’ this season of the year the “‘ procreant 

cradles” are yielding up their feathered 
occupants and bird babies are beginning to 
make their first appearance in the world. 

All of us who use our eyes, whether we 
live in town or country, must be familiar 
with the sight and sound of many young 
birds that are beginning life on their own 
account. In the country we see variety as 
well as numbers, while in the town, although 
there is, as a rule, but one species—namely, 
the sparrow,.it makes up in number for want 
of variety, and in the streets or on the houses 
baby sparrows simply swarm, and are as 
precocious as town-bred children, picking 
up the lively, independent, pushing ways of 
their parents with marvellous rapidity. 
Suppose, then, that we devote a short time 
to the life-history of feathered infants. 

In the first place, they did not begin life 
as babies, but came into the world in the 
form of eggs. Now we are so familiar with 


eggs that we seldom devote a thought to 
them, whereas an egg is one of the most 
wonderful objects in the world, so that 
many large volumes might be written on it 
without exhausting its marvels. 

Birds are, with one exception, the only 
existing vertebrates which invariably enter 








life in the form of eggs. Nearly all fishes do 
so, and so do most reptiles, while there is 
one existing mammal, the ornithorhyncus 
(or duckbill), which is hatched from an egg. 
But the young of some fishes and a few 
reptiles are born alive, which, as far as we 
know, is not the case with any bird. 

Let us take a ‘‘ new-laid’’ egg and 
examine it. Externally it is covered with 
a tolerably hard, white shell, smooth, and 
larger at one end than the other. 

Cut a thin section of the shell, and the 
microscope shows that it is not solid as if it 
were made of the alabaster which it resembles, 
but is composed of many-sided particles of 
calcareous matter, so arranged as to leave a 
vast number of minute pores, through which 
air can obtain access to the interior of the 
egg. These pores are apparent to the 
unassisted eye in the egg of the ostrich, but 
in the hen’s egg cannot be seen without the 
aid of a tolerably powerful lens. Cover the 
egg with varnish, so as to exclude the air, 
and the result will be that although it will 
remain fresh for a longer time than would 
have been the case had it been untouched, if 
placed under a hen it will fail to produce a 
chicken and will be addled. 

Still keeping to the exterior, the hen’s 
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egg is white. This colour, or rather absence 
of colour, is rather the exception than the 
rule, and in this country the eggs of nearly 
all our small birds are more or less brightly 
coloured. In some, such as the hedge- 
sparrow, redstart, and starling, the shell is 
wholly blue—bright blue in the two first—and 
a pale blue in the last. The egg of the 
thrush is blue like that of the hedge-sparrow, 
but diversified with black spots, which are 
formed from a pigment so thick that with 
care it can be scraped off, leaving the egg 
purely blue. The heron’s egg is uniform 
pale greenish blue. Red of various shades 
also plays an important part in egg-colouring, 
sometimes being spread uniformly over the 
surface, sometimes scattered in spots and 
blotches, and sometimes gathered into broken 
rings at the large end. ‘The eggs of the 
kestrel, swallow, and red-backed shrike are 
familiar examples of each dispositien of 
colour. Brown and green are found in 
eggs too numerous to mention. 

Why does this colouring exist, and 
by what occult chemistry is it eliminated 
from the blood of the parent bird and 
placed upon the egg exactly where it is 
wanted ? Even were 
the eggs always of 
one uniform hue, 
like the blue egg of 
the birds just men- 
tioned, the brown egg 
of the partridge, or 
the red-brown egg 
of the kestrel, the 
presence of colour 
would be still suffi- 
ciently marvellous. 
But the marvel is 
tenfold increased 
when we look at the 
speckled eggs of the 





















chaffinch, goldfinch, or sparrow, and those 
of the yellow-hammer, which are covered 
with dark dots and scribblings, so clearly 
defined that they really look as if they had 
been intentionally drawn with a pen. 

What may be the object of colouring no 
one can prove. That it may occasionally be 
used for the purpose of concealment, or 
rather, that it does sometimes have that 
effect is evident from the eggs of the night- 
jar and lapwing, which are simply deposited 
on the ground and can with great difficulty 
be distinguished from it. But some of the 
brightly coloured eggs are exceedingly con- 
spicuous, as anyone knows who has been in 
the habit of climbing trees and looking down 
into the nests. 

That colour has little effect on the eyes of 
birds is evident from the well-known fact 
that the cuckoo generally chooses the hedge- 
sparrow or redstart as foster-parents for 
her offspring, though they are bright blue 
and that of the cuckoo is mottled grey. No 
two eggs can be more dissimilar in colour, 
and yet the owner of the nest never discovers 
that a supposititious egg has been placed in 
the nest during her absence and that it is 
none of hers. Then why should the egg of 
the ostrich be white and that of the emu 
dark green, when both eggs are produced 
and hatched under similar conditions ? 
That there must be some object in the varied 
colouring of eggs is evident from its very 
existence, but what that object may be is at 
present an unsolved mystery. 

Now let us take another step in egg-lore and 
examine the interior of our “‘ new-laid’’ egg. 
Begin at the middle of one side and very care- 
fully remove partof the shell. Below it willbe 
seen a thin, nearly fransparent, but tough 
membrane, within which the structures of 
the egg are contained. This membrane is 
double, and at the large end of the egg 
the layers are 
separated so 
as to form a 
small cham- 
ber. This 
chamber is 
filled with air 
containing an 
abnormally 
large propor- 
tion of oxygen 
gas, which is 
intended for 
the prelimi- 
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by the chicken just before it breaks the 
shell. 

Within this double envelope is the albu- 
men or “white” of the egg, which is 
liquid and transparent until heat is applied 
to it, when it becomes hardened and opaque, 
and within the albumen is the “vitellus” or 
yelk, which is also enclosed in a membrane 
of its own. Now if the yelk were allowed 
to float freely in the liquid albumen, it would 
run the risk of being driven against the shell 
and broken whenever the mother shifted the 
egg. So there is a special provision of 
nature, by which the yelk is always retained 
in the centre of the egg, no matter how 
much its position may be shifted. At 
each end of the egg a portion of the 
albumen becomes inspissated and is twisted 
into a delicate cable, coiled in corkscrew 
fashion so as to ‘ give and take” with every 
position of the egg, one extremity of the 
cable being attached to the yelk-membrane 
and the other to the end of the egg. These 
cables are scientifically termed ‘‘ chalaze,”’ 
from a Greek word signifying a hailstone, 
and given to the spiral cables in allusion to 
their ice-like translucency. Heat obliterates 
the chalaze so completely that they cannot 
be distinguished from the rest of the albu- 
men, but when the egg is newly laid they 
are quite conspicuous. 

Remove: carefully a larger portion of the 
shell so as to expose the whole yelk, and no 
matter what may be the position of the egg, 
an oval and darker spot will always be found 
on the upper surface of the yelk, this being 





the lightest portion and consequently coming 
uppermost as the yelk is suspended in the 
white. This spot is termed the ‘“ blasto- 
derm ”’ or bud-skin, because it covers the 
tiny bud which will, if conditions be favour- 
able, be developed into a bird baby. Just 
over the blastoderm the yelk membrane is 
slightly thickened, and from it a narrow 
neck-like passage leads to a little chamber 
in the centre of the yelk, the section of the 
passage and chamber almost exactly resem- 
bling that of a glass water-caraffe. 

Up to this time there is nothing in the 
egg which would give to an ignorant person 
the least intimation of its real object. 
Experience, however, teaches us that after 
the mother has sat on the egg for a certain 
time a young bird is hatched out of it. 

What then is the cause of so astonishing 
a change? At one time it was the universal 
idea that the development of the contents of 
an egg into a chicken was caused by the 
transmission of some mysterious life-principle 
from the mother to the egg, acting through 
the animal heat of the bird. Now we know 
that the term ‘‘ animal heat ’’ is altogether 
fallacious. No such principle exists, the 
heat being as purely chemical as that of the 
fire, and caused by the combustion of tissues 





during respiration through the oxygen con- 
| tained in the atmosphere. Any kind of 
| heat will produce the same effect, provided 
| it be nearly the same as that of the mother 
| bird and continued for a sufficient number 
| of days. 

In order, therefore, to be independent of 





Town Birds. 


the caprices of hens, who will sometimes 
forsake their eggs when the chickens are 
still unhatched, those who breed poultry on 
a large scale always employ the ‘‘incubator,”’ 
a machine by which artificial heat is applied 
to the eggs for the requisite time, an auto- 





matic arrangement preventing any great 
change of temperature. Any number of 
eggs can be hatched in the incubator, 80 
that the production of chickens is very 
abundant. 

Many of the most important researches in 
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Country Birds. 


egg development have been made by means of 
this artificial mother, the observer having 
the eggs under his eye for the whole time, 
and knowing exactly how many hours -they 
have been under the influence of heat. The 
ostrich farmers who now supply the market 
with feathers have long abandoned the 
natural mode of hatching, and have employed 
the incubator. 





The story of the development of the 
bird-baby from the egg is too long and 
complicated to be told in full, and would, 
moreover, require a series of elaborate 
illustrations. Suffice it to say that before 
twenty-four hours have elapsed, two faint 
white lines lying parallel to each other on 
the upper surface of the blastoderm are the 
first indications of the spinal cord, brains, 
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and the bones which protect them when they 
are more fully developed. In another twenty- 
four hours a tiny pulsating cavity is 
apparent, this being the first indication of 
the heart. As day after day passes the 
development of the various systems of the 
body proceeds, until at last a perfect chicken 
issues from the egg. 

Talk of miracles! What greater miracle 
can there be than this which is constantly 
being enacted before our eyes unnoticed ? 
When first laid the egg contains nothing 
but the white and the yelk, and if kept in 
a lower temperature than that of the parent 
which laid it, the contents will before very 
long become musty and then decomposed in 
a manner which unpleasantly affects both 
the eyes and nostrils. Yet let but a few 
more degrees of heat be continuously applied 
to it and there issues 
from it a young bird, 
with flesh, blood, 
bones, and feathers. 

Whence came 
they? No indica- 
tions of them can 
be found in any 
part of the contents 
of the egg. No 
chemist can detect 
in the yelk or albu- 
men a single blood 
corpuscle, or a single 
atom of bone, still 
less any portion of 


























which is modified 
into feathers, hairs, 
scales, beak, or claws, 
exactly as it has 
its duty to perform. 





the horny matter | 








Yet, a few degrees of heat can achieve a 
task which is far beyond the powers of man, 
and in the course of a few days can evolve 
from these yellow and white liquids the 
complex structure of the bird-baby. 

Moreover, during the course of its develop- 
ment, the bird-baby has taught us some 
wonderful lessons in physiology. During the 
earlier parts of the process the future bird is 
to all intents and purposes a fish, this 
resemblance being very boldly shown in the 
organs of circulation and respiration. Then 
it tends towards the reptilian form, passing 
through that intermediate state which we 
know by the popular name of “ tadpole.” 
The heart is first a mere pulsating sac 
like that of a mollusc, then has two 
chambers like that of the fish, then assumes 
the reptilian form, and not being complete 
with all the four chambers of the bird’s 
heart until shortly before the time when the 
young bird pierces the air reservoir, and the 
lungs are for the first time called into 
requisition. Similarly, with regard to the 
respiratory system, we find first the branchial 
arches which support the gills of fish and 
tadpoles, and then see them gradually 
absorbed into the system, just as is the case 
when a tadpole is developed into a frog and 
internal lungs gradually take the place of 
external gills. Reference will again be made 
to this stage of a bird’s life-history. 

Now for another step. With ourselves, no 
matter how diverse may be the race, how 
different the colour of the skin, or what may 
be the habits of the parents, all babies are 
helpless on their first entrance into life, are 
incapable of locomotion, and, unless fed and 
nurtured by others, would soon die. Such 
also is the case with many mammals, of 
which the dog, cat, and rabbit are familiar 
examples, the young not only 
being unable to walk immediately 
after birth, but 
being _ born 
with closed 
eyes, and un- 
able to see 
until several 
days have 
elapsed. 

But the 
young of the 
hare although 
so closely re- 
lated to the 
rabbit, is born 





First steps. 


with open 
eyes, and is 
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able to follow its mother im- 
mediately after birth, this 
capability being shared by the 


deer tribe and others too 3 ys 


numerous to mention. 

The same divergence occurs 
in birds. As we all know, 
young poultry are very much 
alive when first hatched, and 
may sometimes be seen running 


shell from which they have just 
emerged is still adhering to 
their backs. They can almost 
immediately choose and pick 
up their own food, and are 
almost as independent as if 
they had attained their full 
growth. Young 
ducks, Qu water- 
hens, and 


yy about while part of the egg- | 










Towards evening. 








birds of similar habits can not only run on 
land, but can swim on the water or dive under 
it as soon as they have emerged from the egg. 

But when we come to the birds which are 
hatched in nests, we find most of them as 
helpless as young dogs, cats, or rabbits. As 
they are kept warm by the constant presence 
of the parent they are not covered with the 








warm down which defends the bodies of | 





young poultry, but are almost naked, the 
germs of feathers being only found on 
certain central points. It is as well, by the 
way, to examine such newly-hatched birds, as 
we learn from them the manner in which the 
feathers are formed on the above-mentioned 
points, and from them spread gradually over 
the body until all vestigies of the points are 
obliterated except to highly practised eyes. 
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Bone, it may be casually 
mentioned, is de- veloped 
in a similar fashion, starting from 
central points and gradually spread- 
ing from them. 

All that such young birds can do = 
is to open their mouths to a preter- | 27 
natural extent, and, except when | 
they are asleep, to squall loudly |~ 
and incessantly for food. At that |- 
period of their existence the sense | 
of taste seems to be totally un- 
developed, and they will eagerly 
swallow anything that may be put 
into their mouths, without being 
able to discriminate one kind of 
food from another. 

Their powers of locomotion are 
slow of development, the 
limbs attaining the neces- 


























Who are these ? 








sary strength very gradually, the bones not 
being ossified as is the case with young 
poultry. Consequently, their first steps 
from the nest are taken with as much 
trembling precaution as those of our own 
babies when they make their first essays in 
walking. Sometimes the parents encourage 
them should they be of a timid character, 
but generally they can learn to walk without 
the need of any tuition. 
















It is far different with regard to flight, 
the wings necessarily requiring a much 
longer development than the legs, which 
execute a much simpler task. 

In the first place, the fore limbs must 
be ‘‘ differentiated ”—to use the term now in 
vogue—from the hind pair. In most birds 
this change takes place within the egg before 
the young is hatched. In our chickens, for 
example, the legs and wings are exactly 
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alike until the sixth day, both pairs of limbs 
being legs, and reptilian in structure. 
After that time, the fore limb undergoes the 
modifications which are necessary to convert 
it into a wing, these changes being most 
conspicuous in the hand, which becomes 
widened, flattened, and so completely 
modified that it is at last left with only the 
third,.or middle finger, and the thumb. 
About the eighth or ninth day the bones 
of the limbs which were until that time 





wholly cartilaginous, begin to be ossified 


from the above-mentioned points, while the 
ossification of the skull does not begin until 
several days later. 

There are, however, exceptions to most 
rules, and one of these is found in the Hoat- 
sin (Opisthocomus cristatus) or Crested Cecilia, 
less euphemistically but more commonly 
designated the Stinking Pheasant. It is a 
native of tropical America, and for many 
reasons is a most interesting bird, especially 
to the physiologist, and is to the bird much 
what the duckbill is to the mammals. 


(To be concluded next month.) 
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By EDWARD GARRETT, 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘OCOUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LiFE,” ‘‘THE CRUST AND THE CAKE,” ETC, 


CHAPTER XIl—AN EVICTION. | 
ARY OLRIG took her letters upstairs. | 
She had a premonition that they | 
must contain special news for her; for she 
knew that her grandmother was not a very 
apt correspondent, and though Mary had 
only been so few days in London, she had 
already had one note from her, written as 
the old lady expressed it, ‘to haud up your | 
heart till it’s struck root i’ its new place.’ 
Also, the two letters coming together from 
Tweedside seemed significant. 

She carried them to her window, for 
the light was already waning dim, though | 
not even the common London horizon of 
chimney-pots and signboards could effectu- 
ally degrade the beauty of the sun setting 
in a gorgeous gloom behind them. 

Mary paused with her letters in her hand 
—paused to wonder as we all do, though 
prompt action of our own could get within 
the mystery at once. 

A minute afterwards, when the letters 
were opened, she could not have recalled 
what had been her vague surmises during 
this delay. Only she knew that none of those 
surmises could possibly have hit the truth. 

She read her grandmother’s letter first, 
as in duty bound. Also, she knew it was 
sure to be brief, whereas Lesley’s missive | 
was clearly a bulky one. 

“Dear grandchild,” wrote old Mrs. 
Haldane, ‘I should not have writ you so 
soon again, but that there is strange news. 
The cottage is to be pulled down and I am 
to go. ‘The laird and Miss Lucy called 
themselves to tell me. She says it ought 
to have been down years ago, that it is 








too damp and ricketty for human dwelling, 
and that she had told her father it was a 
sin to let a frail old woman cling to it for 
another winter (which, they say, will be a 
hard one). I said I’d thought it would last 
my time, but the laird must have his will, 
and the cottage and me were both so far 
through that it didna matter much which 
went first. The Lord would look after me, 
and there were gude stones and timber in 
the house that might go far in building a 
bonnier one. The laird seemed vera deaf, 
and Miss Lucy did all the speaking. The 
place is to be knocked down next week. 
Mr. Baird and Lesley have asked me to go 
to Edenhaugh, and so I’m going to-morrow 
—and what next, we'll see. The Miss 
Gibsons are away—off back to Edinbro’. 
God bless you and take care of you. I 
hope you have satisfied the gentlemen that 
you're fit and able for your place. No more 
at present from your affectionate grand- 
mother.” 

It seemed to Mary that it would be as 
easy to believe and to accept that the sun 
was about to fall from his sphere as that 
the mossy old cottage on the Edenlaw was 
soon to be levelled with the dust. It was 
associated with all the memories of her 
own shcrt history; for her father, that good 
skipper who, at last, had met so chivalrous 
a death, had been in life chivalrously dutiful 
to his wife’s worthy mother, and Mary could 
conjure up his image better nowhere than 
seated beside the clean hearth of the little 
room to which he gave his highest praise 
when he called it ‘‘as snug and trig as 
a cabin.” Even her brief experience of 
London life had already taught her the full 
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value of its solid stability. Think of the 
deep shadows that lurked in its corners 
even while the sunbeams struck full on its 
white threshold, or, passing among the flower 
pots on the window sill, played over the 
homely furniture, white with constant scrub- 
bing or bright with the daily polish of a 
century. Where in the world could one 
find such a resting place as among the 
old red cushions of the big armchair? It 
had no shape in particular, but somehow it 
took one up just like a mother’s lap, and 
seemed to soothe one with the sweetness of 
all the rest which generations of weariness 
had enjoyed in its kindly embrace. It all 
came back on Mary like a vision, and for a 
moment she was not standing in a dreary 
garret facing a darkening sky, but she was 
“in the spirit” in the Edenlaw cottage; 
and it was a summer Sunday afternoon, 
and her grandmother was crooning a Psalm, 
and there was a waft of scented geraniums 
on the breeze in which a bee was humming, 
so that Grizzie, the tabby cat sitting in the 
sun, left off licking her paws and watched 
him. At that point the vision grew too 
lifelike, and so vanished into the question: 
‘What will become of Grizzie ?—and of 
the old cock—and the doves—and what will 
the robins think next winter when they 
come in the frost and find no window sill 
and no threshold, and therefore no crumbs?” 

Ah, these are the things which throw us 
back on the simple human helpfulness 
which goes so much deeper than any mere 
economic relations. One may sell one’s 
cabinets and curiosities—one may even sell 
one’s horses and one’s kine; but one cannot 
sell one’s cat, and that drives one to consider 
one’s neighbours! And even neighbours can 
scarcely adopt our robins and our sparrows, 
and so the most helpless creatures drive us 
to consider God Himself, and thus we find 
He is at the bottom of our dependence on 
the strongest ! 

Yes, there was Lesley Baird! Be sure 
she had given wings to her uncle’s invitation 
to old Mrs. Haldane, if indeed she had not 
originated it. And so she had written 
herself, anxious doubtless to give Mary all 
those further details for which she knew she 
would hunger. Yes, Lesley Baird would 
take in Grizzie and see after the old cock 
and the doves, and every living thing which 
could be folded in gerftle arms or enticed by 
artless wiling. Lesley-would help the aged 
dame with her old chairs and kists; she 
would find house room for them till there 
should come that “next thing’ towards 











which Mary’s grandmother set her face so 
resolutely. 

Mary opened Lesley’s letter; there was 
still light enough to read it, though the 
caligraphy was not black and bold, like 
Mary’s own, but small, neat, and undeviat- 
ingly regular, without those characteristic 
turns which here and there gave to Mary’s 
writing a kind of artistic originality, and 
were possibly an unconscious self-revelation. 

‘‘Dear, dear Mary,’’ the letter began, 
and by that gentle “gush” of repetition 
Mary knew that sweet Lesley was deeply 
stirred. 

“‘T am so sorry that any trouble should 
follow you quickly into your new life. Even 
little extra changes worry us so when we 
are surrounded by change! And this is not 
a little matter. 

“Your grandmother is writing to you 
herself. Mr. Bethune has resolved to knock 
down her dear old cottage immediately, and 
so she must leave at once. There is not 
another house near suitable for her habita- 
tion. Even dear old Alison’s little cot has 
already found a new tenant. Mrs. Haldane 
is to come straight to us, and you may trust 
us that we will take good care of her. She 
is to sleep in the little bedroom which opens 
off the passage, so that she will not be 
troubled with stairs, and will be snugly 
placed between the kitchen and the parlour 
that she may walk about everywhere, just 
as she could in her own place. 

‘“‘T hope we may induce her to stay with 
us all the winter, for as Janey is to be 
married, I am to have a new girl at term, 
quite a young thing, and if our good old 
cook Elsie happens to get a touch of her 
bronchitis I shall feel terribly responsible if 
there is no woman's head in the house wiser 
than my own. And I always feel Mrs. 
Haldane to be a perfect tower of strength in 
the way of wisdom and comfort.”’ 

‘* Poor old grannie! ’’ Mary sighed softly. 
And though she knew Lesley was- saying 
this in her kindliness, yet she knew too that 
it was true. And somehow, the sting of 
hard fate did not feel so cruel if it fell upon 
‘¢ a tower of strength”’ as if it descended on 
one who was nothing but a poor helpless old 
widow-woman. Towers of strength are made 
to receive the assaults of enemies and to 
weather them ! 

“Uncle is very angry,” Lesley’s letter 
went on; “he says this comes of leaving 
any human being’s interests in the irrespon- 
sible power of any other human being. He 
says the law should not recognise the 
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existence of such a thing as ‘tenancy at will’ 
in any case where rent passes at all. It 
seems that nearly all the small tenants on 
the Bethune estate are tenants at will. But 
nobody has ever thought much about it, 
because nobody has ever been turned away 
before. Now Miss Lucy explains that her 
father is doing it for your grandmother’s 
own sake, because the house is too old and 
ramshackle to shelter a lone and infirm 
woman for another winter. So that even 
this case will not injure the family’s prestige 
for retaining tenants. Everybody seems to 
think this is Miss Lucy’s doing. I cannot 
imagine what can have put it into her head, 
for she scarcely ever called on your grand- 
mother, and the house is not in sight of any 
of the avenues to Bethune. 

‘‘T chanced to go to see Mrs. Haldane on 
the afternoon when the laird and Miss Lucy 
had been there. I thought she might feel a 
little lonely without you, and I took her up one 
or two magazines and little things.” (Mary 
smiled—that meant a cake, a jelly, perhaps 
a bottle of home-made fruit wine.) ‘I met 
Mr. Bethune and his daughter coming down 
the hill-side. I could not understand what 
was the matter. They both looked as if 
they knew they had been doing wrong, and 
felt half found out. Iam sure I did not fancy 
this, only after I knew what had happened. 
They did not stop to speak, as they generally 
do, but hurried by, with a hasty ‘ Good 
afternoon.’ The laird looked very helpless 
and half stumbled as he walked. 

‘What can have made them do this, if they 
were sorry for doing it? Can they have 
been badly advised by some lawyer? Of 
course, it is always said that new mortgages 
are being constantly raised upon the land ; 
but I can’t see how that little house could 
make any difference one way or the other. 
One thing I feel sure about, quite sure, if 
Mr. Rab had only been at home this would 
never have happened. 

*« And if they had really decided to do this 
at first, what was there to make them sorry 
afterwards? For I can assure you, dear 
Mary, your grandmother did not make one 
protest or lamentation. And people who 
can do such heartless things as this have 
not the heart to understand a stern self- 
repression like hers. 

“« All your grandmother said to me was: 
‘Let the laird do what he will—what he 
can. Render unto Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s, and even they and he are both in the 
Lord’s hands, and are turned to His will in 
the end. Here we have no continuing city!’ 








‘‘There is something awful in the calm 
way in which she takes things. Shall we 
ever be like her? I said that toher. And 
she answered: ‘ Lassie, wait. When you've 
been through as much as I have, ye’ll not 
fear that the Lord hasna more power than 
man, and ye’ll be content sae long as He’s on 
your side.’ And all the while she was already 
taking down things from their places which 
had hung there since she came home a 
bride, nearly fifty years ago, and saying to 
whom she would give this and that, for it 
was no use dragging them behind her to the 
grave’s edge, and leaving them there to 
trouble other people. 

‘‘ Mrs. Haldane comes to us to-morraw. I 
go to fetch her, taking a market basket to 
carry Grizzie, and if we let her out of it in 
our kitchen in sight of a bit of fish and a 
bowl of milk, I’m sure she will settle down. 
‘Old Crowie’ is to go into our poultry 
yard, and Jock Halliday will look after the 
doves, for he has a wonderful way with 
creatures, which always makes us like him, 
though, poor fellow, he does not seem able 
to keep from getting tipsy sometimes; and 
yet that fright about the ghost has done him 
a great deal of good. 

“The Misses Gibson have gone back to 
Edinburgh,” and at that point Lesley had 
torn something off and proceeded on a fresh 
sheet. She had inadvertently gone on to 
say that it might be very naughty of her, 
but she could not help being glad after they 
left, when it had occurred to her that this 
was a risky confidence, since Mary’s grand- 
mother was to be her next guest. 

‘‘Now, dear Mary, you must not fret. 
You see the world does not change only for 
those who go out, changes come also for 
those who stay at home. But I know this 
will be hard for you to bear, away, among 
strangers. Only you are always so brave.” 

Mary folded up her letters. She had not 
yet taken off her bonnet and cloak. All joy 
had gone out of her own success and final 
settlement that very afternoon. Had she not 
started into this new life under the conviction 
that it would serve her inmost purposes, 
while the good grandmother remained safe 
and happy in the old home, keeping, as 
it were, the lamp alight in a haven of 
refuge? Now where was home? There 
was nothing but this hired chamber. There 
was no stake fixed anywhere into the world 
except the appointment which she had 
secured only an hour before. 

Dear, good Lesley! What would become 
of them now without her? Mary felt she 
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had never yet loved her as she deserved. 
What had Mary done to win this warm, 
softly surrounding sympathy, as of angel’s 
wings already budding out of a human heart? 
Mary had not confided to her the secret of 
her own cherished ambition. (It might 
have soothed the girl’s remorseful yearning 
could she have known that even Lesley held 
something in her heart too, which she did 
not tell to any Nay, Mary had not even 
explained that local mystery which had had 
such a wholesome effect on poor tipsy Jock, 
and concerning which gentle Lesley was 
evidently still left in the dark. And—— 

Mary sprang to her feet. 

Up to this point she had been, as it were, 
stunned by the suddenness of the unexpected 
news. It is not in the first shock of a blow 
that we can realise what it has shattered 
nor whence it was aimed. But a wild 
suspicion flashed upon her now. After all, 
there might be a method, albeit not easy 
to follow, in this seemingly strange freak 
of the Bethunes. 

In all simplicity and innocence, without 
any seeking on the part of her or her grand- 
mother—nay, as Mary remembered with 
much scrupulous avoidance on the part of 
the elder woman—the door of a skeleton 
closet in Bethune Towers had opened into 
the rude old cottage on the Edenlaw; and 
this eviction surely was the penalty its 
inmates were made to pay for the glimpse of 
secrets which they had unwittingly caught! 

Mary knew that her grandmother had 
resolutely put away any knowledge of their 
strange guest that could be got into mere 
words. Mary knew how closely she herself 
had held the confidence which he had reposed 
in her, although no promise of silence had 
been asked. The only fault that could be 
imputed to them was that they had succoured 
and soothed a despairing life, after it had 
been thrust aside by the very family from 
whom it had the best right to claim at least 
consideration and charity. 

‘¢T remember,’ she said aloud to herself, 
her cheeks glowing and her eyes flashing ; 
‘‘ [remember he said something like that— 
something about perhaps bringing evil on 
those who were good to him. Then that is 
why he went away so suddenly and silently! 
I have always felt he would not have done 
so without reason, and his words have been 
prophetic ; but oh, I know this full well—if 
grannie and I had it .all over again, and 
knew that this must follow, we should act 
exactly the same, and more so. Why should 
the cruelly sinned-against be made thus to 





suffer that shame may be spared tc the 
sinning, or to those who uphold the sinner 
because they have profited by his sin? This 
may be ‘ the way of the world,’ but it can- 
not be God’s way, or all true hearts would 
not ery out against it; for though these 
may now be few in number, yet they are the 
awakening public opinion of the coming 
Kingdom of God.” 

For the moment, all Mary’s tender 
memories of the past, all the aching sense 
of present helpless loneliness were swamped 
in her passionate sense of resistance to 
wrong, and to all the protean injustices 
which must ever follow in its train. A 
flood of such feeling rushes through a 
pure nature like an elixir of life—it loses 
sense for the nonce of its own limi- 
tations, of its own weaknesses, and is 
conscious only of its everlasting unity with 
the Eternal Forces of Justice and Love. 
Yes, of Love in very truth. For only he 
who hates the sin can love the sinner, or 
has powet to save him from his sin. It 
was the loving Jesus, and not any calmly 
tolerant Pharisee, who took the whip of 
small cords and chased the money changers 
from the Father’s house. For His heart 


yearned that they should return there, 


smiting on their breasts, and calling, ‘‘ Lord, 
be merciful to us sinners!’’ 

But if for awhile it was a passionate and 
strong-hearted heroine who paced the little 
attic ready to bear or to dare anything in 
defence of the wronged and the suffering, in 
vindication of the right and in struggle with 
the oppressor, yet before nightfall it was but 
a poor, sad, lonely little girl who lay down 
shivering in the darkness and cried herself 
to sleep. 


CHAPTER XIII.—LEWIS CRAWFORD’S MOTHER. 


Ir is not to be imagined that garrulous 
Mrs. Logan had not told her first-floor 
lodger and accustomed friend that there was 
@ new arrival in the attic. In fact, according 
to Mrs. Logan’s own belief, she had told 
Miss Kerr “everything’’ about Miss Olrig 
—that history, after the manner of too 
many biographies, just happening to miss all 
the vital points. 

Miss Kerr had been duly informed that 
Miss Olrig came from “ Peebles,” that she 
was a ‘ captain’s” orphan daughter, that 
she had been commended to Mrs. Logan’s 
judicious attentions by that Peebles kins- 
woman—the thriving shopkeeper on whom 
Miss Kerr “ had so kindly called” on her 
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landlady’s behalf—because Miss Olrig’s 
“‘ connections ’’ were very particular people, 
who would not have liked her to live in a 
house which nobody knew anything about. 
That Miss Olrig had “ high”’ introductions 
which had got her a good place in the 
telegraph office, and that in Mrs. Logan’s 
opinion—which was seldom mistaken, mind 
you !—Miss Olrig had too pretty a face and 
too fine a way of carrying herself not soon 
to have a home of her own, though, of course, 
she would be the last person to put such 
rubbish into a girl’s head. 

Miss Kerr oh-ed and ah-ed. She heard 
every word, and her alert memory recorded 
all, though she listened but absently. The 
recital did not impress her favourably. 
Certainly it did not suggest the old dame 
and the young girl in a lonely hut on a hill, 
the story of whose goodness to a forlorn 
wanderer she had declared did her more 
good than any sermon. Rather it conjured 
up a picture of “ a genteel young lady,” with 
military or naval connections, reared in the 
narrow proprieties and prejudices of parsi- 
monious provincial parlours, in whose eyes 
the greatest horror would be ‘‘ anything 
menial,’’ and who would be quite ready to 
accept favours and aid from people whom 
she was equally ready to despise. Miss 
Clementina Kerr had known many such 
young ladies, had suffered often from their 
airs and aptlessness, and had had the right 
“to speak her mind” to a few of them. 
She could easily conjure up the insipidly 
fine features and mincing manners which 
would win Mrs. Logan’s admiration. Miss 
Kerr had often observed that that worthy 
woman was most ready to accept the 
superiority of those who treated her markedly 
as an inferior. 

And yet how wrong was Miss Kerr in this 
case! She forgot to allow for what one 
may call the “ personal equation’’ of her 
landlady’s mind, which compelled her to 
conventionalize whatever she admired. 
Had Mrs. Logan gone out into the wilderness 
to visit John the Baptist, she would have 
returned to Jerusalem describing him as 
“attired in rich furs,’ and “ preferring a 
vegetarian diet.”” Soin the present instance 
she translated skipper into ‘ captain,” and 
a stern old grandmother into fastidious 
“‘ connections.” It was Mrs. Logan’s own 
idea of ‘‘ putting a good face on things,” 
“setting one’s best foot foremost,” and so 
forth, It was a habit which made her 
praises more to be deprecated than her 
blame. Almost the only persons on whose 
XVITI—23 





descriptions she never tried this fine art of 
descriptive starching and stiffening were 
Miss Clementina Kerr herself and “ the 
girls” in the kitchen, because in these 
cases long use and wont had bred a 
familiarity which, in minds of Mrs. Logan’s 
stamp, is incompatible with whole-hearted 
admiration. Poor fagged little woman, she 
had had plenty of disappointment in life, and 
perhaps it argued a little for an ever-spring- 
ing faith and hope, as well as a great deal 
for fickleness and shallowness, that she was 
always ready to accept the last comer as the 
most satisfactory person she had yet 
encountered. 

Anyhow, her description of ‘‘ Miss Olrig ” 
did not attract Clementina Kerr to seek any 
acquaintance with the girl whose step she 
heard on the stairs but whom she never 
met. Miss Kerr was not one of those fussy 
and eager philanthropists who hurry to 
throw the beams of their ‘“ influence’’ on 
everybody who happens to come within their 
reach, forgetful that if even sunshine is not 
good for all plants at every stage of their 
growth, still less is the glaring bull’s eye of 
rash interference likely to be of universal 
benefit to tender souls in every stage of 
development. 

But if Clementina Kerr saw no reason 
why she should at once rush into personal 
relations with the young stranger Miss, she 
did not forget the little duties which one 
owes to one’s neighbours, absolutely as such. 
The newspaper which enlivened her break- 
fast table was punctually sent up to cheer 
Mary Olrig’s tea-time. Two or three 
magazines were also proffered with ‘ Miss 
Kerr’s compliments,’’ and duly returned 
with ‘Miss Olrig’s thanks.” And when 
Mrs. Logan was arranging some fresh plants 
in Miss Kerr’s window, she suggested that 
one or two might be taken up to the attic. 

During the sad and dreary days which 
followed Mary’s receipt of those two 
momentous letters from Tweedside, little as 
Clementina Kerr could imagine it, the girl 
clung to the thought of her mere presence in 
the house, and found a strange sense of 
security and upholding therein. Here was 
another woman who had already lived 
through long years of lonely and strenuous 
struggle, who still kept her head bravely 
above water, whose step was still light and 
alcrt, and her voice clear and ringing, if 
sometimes a little sharp. She knew that 
Miss Kerr wrote and received many letters, 
that besides the shabby pupils, she had a 
few visitors who seemed to go away with 
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lingering and reluctance. Once, through an 
open door, she caught a glimpse of Miss 
Kerr’s apartment, which, with its photograph 
frames, its heaps of books and papers, and 
its easel, seemed to her most richly home- 
like. There must have been romance some- 
where at the root of such a life, though it 
might now lie out of sight beneath this 
fruitage of ‘“‘camaraderie’’ and usefulness 
and honourable independence. 

At this point nothing else could have 
helped Mary as did the silent suggestions of 
this visible bit of one woman’s existence. 
Mary’s soul was distracted with questions 
which must get answered within itself, if at 
all—shy with strange yearnings which it 
could not comprehend—torn with vague 
terrors which it would not acknowledge. 
No self-conscious act or word of help could 
have approached it just then without 
inflicting a wound. 

God knows these sensitive souls and pre- 
serves them by shutting them up for awhile 
in impenetrable reserves where only He can 
reach them, feeding them with food con- 
venient for them, though to other eyes it 
may seem scant and hard and bitter. 

Clementina Kerr would have been 
astonished to think that such a life as hers 
could give encouragement and strength to 
any human soul. We fail to realize that it 
is always what we are, rather than what we 
have or enjoy, that is subtly significant to 
our fellows. Also that the blessings we 
have may be very real and true blessings, 
-even though our own soul is conscious of 
growing pains which shoot beyond their 
limits. And Clementina Kerr would have 
been the first to acknowledge the high value 
and great joy (in every case but her own) of 
a life of honourable independence, with power 
to render counsel and help to others. 

But before those days Clementina Kerr 
had already thrown herself heart and soul 
into the strange bit of helpfulness which it 
seemed to her God had put straight into 
her hand on her homeward journey from 
the North. Be sure she would not do her 
duty to His tasks in any spirit one whit less 
entire and strenuous than that in which she 
had vainly striven to serve her kinsfolk or 
not quite in vain) to earn her own bread. 

he had always scoffed in her curt, caustic 
way at the “philanthropy” which is made 
subservient to every personal mood or weak- 
ness, and to every social requirement—a 
philanthropy which is, in short, the piteous 
resort of the idlest hours of the idlest people. 

She had not found it difficult to follow 








up her acquaintance with Lewis Crawford. 
Before their strange railway journey together 
had come to an end, the young man had 
a curious feeling as if he had known always 
of this plain, elderly woman, with the quick 
manner and the kind heart. He seemed 
to recognise her, as, after all, one 
cannot help thinking we shall recognise our 
guardian angels when they are finally made 
visible to our eyes. He did not tell her very 
much, poor fellow—in some ways he had 
not much to tell—but he felt as if she knew 
all about such things beforehand, so that 
there was little pain in speaking. It is so 
different, we all know, to lay out our little 
pain or trouble to the specialist or the expert, 
who know just where and how it hurts, 
who ask no needless questions, and who 
often see comfort where we could not—from 
what it is to reveal our misery to the prying 
or indifferent eyes of ignorance, whose 
questions are rude and whose handsare rough. 

A wronged, helpless, pitiful mother—a 
father somehow not on the scene—and for 
the mother’s sake gradually arousing some- 
thing like hatred in their child’s heart—a 
daily struggle for bread, under conditions 
which, by sapping health, and hope, and 
heart must involve a final swamping at last 
—these might be elements too commonplace 
to be tragic in common eyes, which watch 
so wistfully the woes of wild young aris- 
tocrats or the bulletins of regal health. 
But Clementina Kerr knew what such things 
mean to those on whom they press. Having 
gathered this information, and obtained a 
rather reluctant permission to visit ‘‘ Mrs. 
Crawford,’ she did not delay a single day in 
paying this promised call. For she felt that 
some imminent distress impending over this 
sad household must have goaded Lewis to 
his wild journey. A penury which was ready 
to risk character and almost life to spare @ 
railway fare, could have but little in hand 
wherewith to satisfy the needs of daily life ! 

Clementina Kerr knew all about these 
urgencies, because she had been under them 
herself, though there were those who had 
known her all her life long who would have 
found this hard to believe. For a few 
visiting cards, a well preserved glove, and, 
above all, a reputation for slight eccentricity 
have carried many an one unsuspected round 
narrow precipices of bitter need. At polite 
dinner-tables, or mingling in fashionable 
salons, some are to be found, not there from 
love or from choice, but with breaking hearts, 
ready to envy the houseless street singer 
whose shrill wail without penetrates through 
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the classical music within. For the street 
singer is at least breathing without a mask, 
a free creature in his own proper element. 

Clementina knew all about these things ! 
Even art critics had sometimes given com- 
plimentary notice to the “reserve of power” 
in the expression of certain faces in some of 
her pictures—faces generally of poor folk or 
elderly women or worn men—not partieularly 
popular or saleable subjects. Such power has 
been always paid for! 

Miss Kerr had to look for the Crawfords 
in @ district within easy walking distance 
of her own abode. It was a region where 
she had not been for a long time, but 
which she had once known very well, a 
region where picturesque models of every 
kind were to be found, the squalid hunting 
ground of saints and sinners of all nations, 
—those of whom the world is not worthy 
and those who are not worthy of the world! 
A land of curious foreign names, of strange 
arts and industries and heterogeneous 
wares. A place where sallow men of 
courtly bearing might be seen going to and 
fro making paltry domestic purchases, yet 
not a place select in society nor exclusive in 
habits, where windows were often screened 
by table covers roughly pinned across, 
where outer doors swung ajar day and 
night, to suit the necessities imposed by 
need or vice, perhaps by both, on the many 
tenants of each tenement. For there might 
be a heart-sick patriot in the attics, a 
theatrical dresser in the second floor, a 
prostitute in the “drawing-room ”’ flat, an 
“artist in hair” (perhaps the residuum of 
some older and forgotten patriotism) in the 
parlours, and a dealer in old clothes in the 
area. For was not this the Soho of afew 
years ago, when all Europe was in that state 
of upheaval which fostered so many beautiful 
hopes and engendered so many dire 
disappointments ! 

To the address Lewis Crawford gave her 
Miss Kerr knew her way well enough. She 
went down one of the older and wider 
streets of the district, a street rich in old 
wrought-iron and decayed torch holders, 
and still redolent, to her antiquarian 
knowledge, of all sorts of historical and 
Social interests, slowly fading away, as the 
white satin shoes and ostrich plumes which 

once twinkled and waved in the big 
chambers of the wide houses had already 
faded. Then, with just a moment’s hesita- 
tion at a point where two or three streets 
intersect each other, she crossed and went 
down a paved footway, flanked with meaner 





houses, most of which were shops of a 
shabby second-hand description. Miss Kerr 
went through this passage, which was quite 
busy, full of people hurrying to and fro, for 
it opened into a broader street, in which use 
and wont had established an open-air market 
for the rudest necessities of the poorest life. 
The shops confronting the booths partook of 
their character, and as Miss Kerr came upon 
the scene the traffic was at its noisiest and 
busiest. She paused for a moment and 
looked upon it. It had picturesque elements 
in the stalwart costermongers with their 
blue jerseys, red neckerchiefs, and varied 
head gear, shouting the merits and price of 
vegetables and fruit; the thriving traders, 
white-aproned and ruddy-faced, weighing 
out pounds of cheese, or chopping joints of 
meat; the needy housewives, worn by hard- 
ship out of all form and comeliness, 
cheerfully oblivious of all they could not 
afford, and snatching the most pleasurable 
exitement of their lives in cheapening 
bargains which were at least within their 
hopes; while here and there among the 
crowd loomed the spare, buttoned-in form 
of some grand-faced man, or the half-veiled 
sweet countenance of some soft - voiced 
woman, whose very presence conjured up the 
blue reaches of the Roman Campagna or 
the dark towers of Warsaw. 

But Miss Kerr knew the scene quite well, 
and was not inclined either to linger or to 
sentimentalise. Glancing up at the numbers 
on the houses in the little passage, she found 
she had to retrace her steps for a few yards. 

The house where the Crawfords lived was 
one of the meanest dimensions. Its low 
shop, so low that Clementina Kerr felt 
almost tall enough to look in at the case- 
ment above it, bore the name of one Bernski, 
who, having probably been bred to no trade, 
made a futile attempt at buying and selling 
in all. The dirty window was stuffed with 
a mass of common china, rubber shoes, flat- 
irons, wicker baskets, and gilt jewellery, 
heaped together without arrangement in a 
fashion which made cleanliness a dream of 
Utopia. Its passage door, so light and 
cracked as to be quite useless either to shut 
out cold or intrusion, was no exception to 
the general rule of the place, but yielded to 
the lightest pressure of Clementina’s hand. 

She found entrance into the narrowest of 
passages, lit half-way up the creaking stairs 
by a small window with two cracked panes. 
But both the little passage and the creaking 
stairs, bare of paint or any covering, were 
wonderfully clean, at least, for that place. 
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On the window sill stood a pot of musk, 
triumphant in adverse circumstances; but 
even its strong perfume could not overcome 
that mysterious odour of poverty, which is 
so hard to trace to its proper origin, though 
Miss Kerr remembered having heard a stock- 
broker’s wife describe it as ‘‘ the peculiar 
smell of those houses whose wretched in- 
mates have the abominable habit of spreading 
their day clothing over their beds at night.” 

There were two little doors on the first 
landing and one stood open, revealing a tall 
old man with a long white beard quietly 
stirring something in a pot over a small 
fire. He turned at the sound of Clementina 
Kerr’s footsteps, and there was a wistful 
benevolence in his aspect which made her 
loth to pass him without a word after her 
unwitting intrusion on his privacy : 

‘‘Is this where Mrs. Crawford and her 
son live? On the floor above, I believe, 
sir ?”’ she said. 

The old man made a stately obeisance : 
‘¢ Yes,” he answered, ‘‘the door above this. 
He was not sure if the young signor was 
at home—he was out so much—such a 
diligent youth—but the madre was sure to 
beat home, The signora would find her very 
weak, very nervous ; but,’’ and he looked at 
her searchingly, “the signora would not flurry 
her—the signora would be very patient.”’ 

Clementina thanked him and ascended, 
wondering, to the door he had indicated. 
Long afterwards she remembered that, as she 
went upstairs, her mind had been crossed 
by one of those curious visions, which many 
of us have experienced, so inexplicable, so 
causeless. It was a suddenly revived memory 
of a place she had casually seen during 
one of the railway journeys of her Northern 
sojourn. She did not recollect then where 
it was, only that the train slackening speed 
among the intricacies of small local lines 
had given her a good view of it, as it rose 
on her mind’s eye now—a rough old stone 
mansion, partly in ruins, with a brilliant 
flower garden and greenhouse nestling at 
its side and a green sward sloping down 
from it to a river. 

Mindful of the Italian’s mild warning, 
Miss Kerr gave a rap so gentle that she 
scarcely thought to be heard, but a low 
voice faintly invited her to ‘‘ come in.” 

She found herself in one of two tiny 
chambers, opening into each other, very 
bare, and looking barer for the freshness of 
their whitewashed ceilings and walls. This 
one had a wide low window which ran nearly 
all along one side, and its sill was crammed 








with bright red pots filled with musk, creep- 
ing jenny, nettle geraniums, and other 
humble and hardy plants. Among them 
stood a wicker cage with a feathered occupant 
who gave an interrogative whistle as the 
door opened. About the room were set two 
or three wooden chairs of the commonest 
description, save that they were gaudily 
painted in red, blue, and yellow, in a style 
which fashion had not then introduced. A 
low couch or bed stood near the window 
covered with a coarse scarlet blanket. A 
woman who had been reclining thereon rose 
up feebly to receive the visitor. 

She could not have been forty years old. 
Lewis Crawford’s mother must have been 
the merest girl when her son was born. A 
woman of tall willowy figure, arrayed in a 
plain, clinging gown cf some black stuff, its 
sombreness relieved only by a big necklace 
of coloured stones, which lay loose on her 
shoulders like a garland. On her head 
masses of black hair slackly braided in a 
huge knot behind. A face of that delicate 
brown-yellow tint we see on some rare 
autumn leaves; big startled black eyes. A 
foreign woman certainly, and one who had 
surely come much farther than any of the 
Italian and other European refugees who 
lived all around. 

The startled expression of the beautiful 
eyes changed to that of pathetic trust and 
satisfaction when Clementina introduced 
herself. ‘‘ Ah, she had heard of Miss Kerr. 
She had to bless her for her goodness to 
the child. O, why had the child gone that 
terrible journey! What if he had never 
come back to her? He had never given her 
one sorrow—not one—except that he had to 
be away so often and she never knew when 
—at night time even !”’ 

*“‘ Work has to be done when it can be done, 
you know,” said Miss Clementina in her 
crisp practical manner. The poor woman’s 
changeful face instantly recalled the Italian’s 
warning, for it clouded over, and the soft lip 
quivered as if tears were very near. A 
woman, clearly, to whom it would be quite 
easy to lie down and die beside her darling 
—daughter of some race to whom submission 
came naturally —but who might not readily 
rise to comprehension of other kinds of 
suffering or sacrifice imposed by the fierce 
struggle for existence. 

«You have been very ill, I fear,” said 
Miss Clementina in her gentlest tones. 
‘‘You were lying down when I came in— 
will you lie down again ?—or otherwise I 
shall go away at once.”’ 
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The invalid obeyed without a protest. 
“Her child would be so sorry if Miss Kerr 
went away before he came home,” she 
murmured, in her musical yet monotonous 
tones. ‘‘He had been expecting her to 
come, but he was called out to work. She, 
his mother, wished him not to go, but to 
wait for Miss Kerr. He said that would 
never do, and he went, though he was very 
tired.”’ 

And Clementina, hearing this, felt the 
more that help and kindness would be well 
bestowed on one who would not let pass a 
bit of common duty in expectation of any 
unearned good fortune. 

“They wanted to get her away into the 
country,” Mrs. Crawford went on in her 
dreamy tones. ‘ Yes, it was in hopes of 
doing something towards this that the child 
had taken the terrible journey. She did 
not understand what he had hoped—some 
special piece of work she supposed. But 
what did it matter that he failed? It could 
not do her any good to leave him. She was 
not very ill, she thought, only always tired ; 
she could sleep most of the day as well as 
the night, surely that must be good? It 
had not been so always; for years she had 
slept very little, and had worked for the 
child. He said it was his turn now. She 
had made ornaments of bead and shell-work 
—especially shell-work. It had been very 
poorly paid. It was mostly bought by ladies 
to have as curiosities on their stalls at charity 
bazaars. She had learned to do it in her 
own country. Yes, she belonged to Tahiti. 
O lately she had dreamed so often of the 
great mountain rising behind the bay. The 
child was not born there. No, and she had 
lived in Australia awhile before she came 
to this country. The child was not born 
there either, but on the high seas between 
Australia and Great Britain. Sometimes 
she was sorry she had ever come to this 
country—it was cold, and dull, and grey. 
And the people were so strong and never at 
test. Nobody had ever been unkind to her ; 
flay, no, she would never believe it! And 
something always gavea little help. But she 
liked living best just where they were now, 

use the people were used to foreigners, 
and did not stare so much. She had always 
liked to live among foreigners, it made her 
feel less lonely. The doctor downstairs was 
very kind to her, except that he had frightened 
the child about her. Yes, he was a doctor, 
and had quarrelled with the Pope. The 
child knew all about it and took his side; 
she could not understand such things her- 








self, not now. When she tried she got 
sleepy. She had not always been so stupid, 
or she could not have brought up the child, 
though he was ever so clever that he learned 
without teaching. A schoolmaster used to 
let him come to his school for nothing, 
because he was so clever, and such an 
example! When that schoolmaster died, 
he left a case full of books to the child. O, 
she wished he did not have to go out to work 
at nights !”’ 

Clementina Kerr, the cynical and keen, 
had already hold of the poor woman’s hand, 
stroking it as if it had been a baby’s. She 
thought she could guess it all, without any 
impertinent inquisition—the innocent bar- 
baric girlhood—the unconscious trust—the 
devoted following—the utter inability to 
realise or accept desertion. Then, under 
dire necessity, the gradual cultivation of 
new mental and moral qualities, the aroused 
energies, their quickening meaning only pain, 
pain, ever more pain. The life of utter 
isolation of body, mind, and heart, every 
form of emotion resolving itself into one 
passionate flame of maternal love. The 
strain of strange surroundings, of unfamiliar 
tongues, of ways of thought and feeling 
utterly incomprehensible. ‘‘ Should I keep 
my reason if I was suddenly propelled 
upon the planet Jupiter?’ cogitated crisp 
Clementina. ‘‘ And the change to her can 
scarcely have been less! Is it any wonder 
that at last, when there is no need to slave 
and agonise any more for ‘the child,’ nothing 
remains for her to do but ‘ to go to sleep.’ 
I think she has done marvellously well! If 
one has wrought the work and borne the 
burden of twenty days in one day, who has 
right to blame though one be weary and 
dim in the twilight?” 

‘“‘T know this law copying he does must 
be done just when it is wanted,” said 
Clementina aloud. ‘‘ Would not it be better 
if your son got some regular work with 
regular pay and went to it daily?” 

‘“‘ Ah, yes,” sighed the poor mother ; “ he 
had such a place once, but something went 
wrong with the master and he was thrown 
out—his last week’s work was not even paid. 
And then there was nothing ! Nothing for 
weeks. It was very bad! It is only lately 
he has cleared off the debts we ran into. 
He said he must depend no more on one 
man, we were too poor for that. He gets 
this other work from many, from one here 
and one there. He says he would have 
found it hard to get a clerk’s situation 
where he could have earned in a weekly wage 
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as much as he can now make in the course 
of the year. Sometimes this work is very 
little, but sometimes he is very busy and 
does not stop for hours and hours—thirty— 
forty. He said it must be, because he must 
get money for her. She did not know! 
What did she want? She wanted nothing 
but himself.” 

She had not said so in the days when she 
had striven and starved to supply his needs! 
Poor wounded soul, daring to faint now her 
own share of the battle was over! The 
strange lethargy was stealing over her 
again. Miss Clementina’s eyes grew misty, 
and her voice was very soft as she rose up, 
saying— 

“‘T will leave a note for your son, asking 
him to come and see me in his first leisure 
hour after to-morrow.” 

She wrote a brief line, and then turned to 
say good-bye. A strange glow had come 
suddenly upon the dark face, a strong light 
to the dark eyes; Clementina felt that the 
mother’s heart said to her own (though 
perhaps the exhausted brain could scarcely 
follow its dictation) : 

‘*T am going to sleep soon. Take the 
child and keep it for me. I am too tired, 
and the way that he must go grows harder. 
But you are strong.” 

There was no need of words; for these 
two women, who had both been through the 
furnace fires of suffering, the curse of Babel 
was abolished—that terrible Babel curse 
which makes even the same words have 
myriad meanings! Their parting was 
absolutely silent, but they kissed each 
other, though Clementina was no kissing 
woman and was in the habit of adroitly 
using the edge of her hat or bonnet to 
parry the volunteered pecks of intrusive 
female acquaintances. 

Going downstairs, the Italian doctor 
advanced from his room to meet her. He 
shook his head significantly. 

“Ts she very ill, do you think, sir?” 
Miss Kerr inquired. 

«There is no hope,” he said quietly, ‘it is 
brain trouble. It is but a question of longer 
or shorter time, more or less distress.”’ 

Clementina stood still, bitterly sad for the 
sufferer whom she had seen for the first 
time scarcely half-an-hour before. Some 
hands do lay such strange hold on our hearts ! 

‘* Does her son know ?”’ she whispered. 

“‘ He knows,” answered the Italian ; ‘‘ he 
has known for weeks.” 

*‘ And oh, how can he bear it?” Miss 
Kerr asked. 








‘“‘ Signora, who can answer that? Wecan 
all bear a great deal when we must.” 

Clementina looked up at the noble old face 
with her quick eyes. 

“You will tell him I have been here,” 
she said; ‘*I have asked him to come to 
see me. He must not leave her at nights 
now.” 

‘‘ Daily bread, signora,” said the Italian, 
with his sad significant smile. 

‘‘Tt must be managed somehow—I must 
try—it must be done,” she remarked 
impulsively. 

‘‘ The signora will manage anything that 
is not impossible,’’ said the old man, and, 
stranger as he was, his words had such a 
ring of sincerity that the hot blood flushed 
into Clementina’s face, as it will flush into 
even elderly faces at sudden and unexpected 
words of appreciation. 

«You have been kind to them—she told 
me so,”’ said she. 

The Italian shrugged his shoulders. 
‘‘ The lad is a fine lad,” he said, courteously 
changing the subject. ‘‘It is hard to believe 
that his father was a villain.” 

‘‘ We have God for our father beyond our 
earthly parents,’ said Clementina, with a 
slightly hard sound in her voice. She had 
often said that to herself for her own 
sake. 

The Italian bowed. The Pope, or Papa, 
calling himself God’s vice-regent on earth, 
had not behaved in a very fatherly way to 
him. He could not help associating the 
Pope and God together, with dogmas, 
dungeons, executions, and exile, and naturally 
felt, therefore, that any claim to Divine 
descent was of dubious advantage. But he 
would neither contradict a signora nor dis- 
cuss with a woman whom he felt to be good, 
though he would have poured forth a torrent 
of contemptuous invective on the head of a 
priest uttering the same words. 

‘‘She,” and he motioned upwards with 
his head, “ will not believe the man was a 
villain. He was a young Englishman, and 
he saw her in Tahiti, and persuaded her to 
think herself his wife according to native 
ideas. He took her with him to Australia, 
and left her there, when she could speak 
scarcely any English; went away and 
never came back, nor sent a word. She 
thought she had a clue to his English home, 
and people got her to sell some things she 
had, and cheated her, and encouraged her 
to start for this country. Her child was 
born at sea.”” 

‘¢ She told me that,’ said Clementina. 
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“But, of course, her clue utterly failed 
her,”’ the Italian went on. His speech was 
fluent, foreign only in its musical inflection 
and occasional hesitancy. ‘Who knows 
how she fared at first? She never speaks 
of those early days. Only she did not die— 
she nor the child.” 

‘‘Have you heard the father’s name ?’’ 
asked Clementina. 

“The same as the son’s—Lewis Craw- 
ford,’’ answered the Italian. 

‘‘ Was it she or the young man who told 
you all this?” Miss Kerr inquired. 

‘Tt was she,” he replied ; ‘‘ the lad has 
never breathed one word on the subject. 
He is a proud spirit, a high heart.’’ 

“Well,”’ said Clementina, ‘‘I must go 
now. Ishallsee youagain. Itis a blessing 
to know they have such a friend in the 
house.” 

“We are all poor together—it is a great 
bond,” he answered; and as he watched her 
energetic little figure bustling off, this man 
of wide experience thought to himself— 
“Surely better than a fortune is it for 
these folks that such a woman as that 
has found them out. What manages these 
wonderful happenings—these compensa- 
tions? Some would say (I think this 
woman would) that it is ‘the good God.’ 
If it is, I salute Him!”’ 

Clementina went straight off to the office 
of her trusty old friend, the lawyer. 


CHAPTER XIV.—MISS CLEMENTINA’S 
PROGRAMME. 


Miss Cxrementina had some distance to 
go before she reached her good lawyer's 
sanctum in one of the minor streets about 
Lincoln’s Inn; but she did not think 
of hiring any conveyance. Her dictum, 
‘Exercise is good for wholesome people— 
why should I refuse to use.my legs because 
I can afford a cab?” had become so much 
part of her mind that she now always acted 
upon it without any defined reflection, as 
instinctively she adhered to many other 
healthy economies. They would seem to 
the common eyes but the natural ‘‘ mean- 


‘ness’’ of a ‘‘ poor old maid who had had to 


earn her own bread.” But had the common 
mind known of her sixty thousand pounds, 
the common eyes would have opened wider 
and the common voice would have whispered 
“miser’’ or ‘‘ madcap.” And we hope 
that by this time our reader knows that by 
the ‘common mind’’ we do not mean the 
simple ignorance of poor serving-maids and 








mill girls, we mean rather the wilful idiocy 
of those women of the average monied 
class, who lay all climes and classes 
under contribution to the vulgar luxury of 
their useless existence, and go jigging on 
in their senseless dance of ‘“ pleasure,” 
unwarned even by those spectres of bank- 
ruptcy, dipsomania, fraud, and shame, which 
already darken near too many of their own 
loveless and repining homes. 

The lawyer was promptly in attendance 
on his client. He was a good, honest man, 
but of that type whose goodness and honesty 
never over-pass the grooves which custom 
has laid down. A woman like Clementina 
Kerr, who would insist on paying some 
relatives’ debts when the law could not 
demand it of her, and would not recommend 
other impecunious relatives into positions of 
which she did not believe them to be worthy, 
had always struck him as a moral wonder, 
about which his mind was divided as to 
whether it was a moral monster or a 
moral miracle. Perhaps it is not being too 
hard on human nature to say that she did 
not become a less interesting person when 
she came into possession of sixty thousand 
pounds and left it lying in the three per 
cents., and had not as yet toached even 
the dividends thereon. 

The busy man of business had often felt 
it to be his absolute duty to urge Miss Kerr 
‘to put that money into circulation.” He 
had tried to stimulate her into immediate 
action by suggesting the ‘‘ good that she 
might do,’’ especially if she allowed him to 
invest it thoroughly well, since that would 
give her the larger interests to devote to 
sundry philanthropic schemes which he 
spread temptingly before her. But hitherto 
she had demurred. 

“T am not too sure that I have not 
done much more harm than good with such 
trifling sums of my own as I have already 
had to dispense,” she said. ‘I am not 
going to do a heap of mischief rather than 
do nothing for a time. So very much of 
your philanthropy seems to me like doing 
good that evil may go on, like clipping off 
the tops of weeds while the roots remain in 
the ground. I will wait.”’ 

This was Miss Kerr’s first visit to the 
worthy man after her return from her 
Northern holiday, and he went into her 
presence with high hopes that ‘‘ something 
had brought her to her senses at last,’’ an 
expectation which rose higher as he noted 
her reflective and pre-occupied manner. 
‘And so you are safely back again, Miss 
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Kerr,” he said, rubbing his hands. ‘And 
where are you staying now ?”’ 

** In the old place,” she replied. 

“O—h! I thought you contemplated 
going somewhere else. I remember you 
always thought the old locality rather dull 
and the house somewhat cramped, though 
they might suit you well enough once— 
for a time,” his lowered voice taking a 
sympathetic inflexion. 

“T did think of changing—I know I said 
so,” answered Clementina ‘The street is 
dull, the house is cramped, but the landlady 
is obliging and kindly. She served me well 
when I could give her very little and was 
forced to work her rather hardly. I could 
not feel the same towards a new person. 
It’s ill making one’s first changes from the 
ground of merely material advantages. The 
body won’t thrive if you take out the 
heart.” 

“‘ Well, well,’ said the lawyer, his hopes 
beginning to sink once more. 

Miss Kerr went on, with great delibera- 
tion : ‘“‘ Have I not often heard you say that 
a great many people come to your offices 
with cases of wrong and injustice and 
difficulty, which yet cannot be taken up, 
simply because the sufferers have no money 
in hand, and a great deal of time and 
labour would have to be expended before 
any right could be done, while in the in- 
tricacies of the beautiful law one can be 
never absolutely certain of the triumph of 
moral right ?"’ 

‘TI have said so,”’ the lawyer admitted, 
wondering a little. “It is the peculiar 
misfortune of a poor man’s poor practice 
that it is particularly open to these distress- 
ing appeals. -And what is he to do?’’ he 
added. Was she about to endow him for 
the service of unfortunate plaintiffs? Or 
was she about to attack him for his low 
view of the functions of his profession ? 
Both ideas rushed across his mind simul- 
taneously. 

** You could manage to do more in.this 
iirection if you had another clerk?” 
questioned Miss Olementina. 

‘“* Yes,” the lawyer acknowledged. “ Yes, 
certainly. Only the clerk would require a 
8 ,” and he sagely shook his head. 

“IT know a young gentleman (Miss 
Clementina looked very straight at the 
lawyer as she said those words) who I 
think might be glad to receive the training 
that such a position would give him. I will 


pay you eighty pounds a year for his salary, 





and I will undertake to pay the outgoing 
expenses of such reasonable cases as his 
help may enable you to take up. You will 
get the advantage of any legitimate profit 
that may accrue in the end from such 
causes. I should wish him to devote to 
these all the time that they may require for 
investigation and so on, but at other times 
I should desire you to keep him busy with 
your own work. You could make him use- 
ful. He is a skilled law copyist already.” 

‘‘Has he any other qualifications ?’’ asked 
the lawyer faintly smiling. He foresaw 
that the arrangement might be really 
helpful to himself. If in no other way, still 
the appearance of an additional clerk in his 
office would have a wholesome aspect of 
increased prosperity. 

‘‘He knows London well. He knows life 
well. He has had a deep and varied ex- 
perience of things, though he is only a 
lad, not much over twenty,” said Miss 
Clementina. 

‘Youth is a fault which mends every day, 
and he is not at all too old to be articled to 
the profession?” he suggested, with an 
engaging smile. 

“‘ We shall see about that,’’ answered the 
lady, ‘‘ when we see how the present arrange- 
ment works. But remember, I am not quite 
sure yet that it may meet his own views. 
Though I think there is little doubt about it. 
And recollect he is to be your clerk, in your 
service. I am not to appear at all in the 
matter. And my possession of a certain 
little bit of money is to be as much a 
professional secret from this new clerk of 
yours—if he comes—as from any of your 
clients.”’ 

‘It shall be as you wish,” the lawyer 
assured her. ‘‘ You have not yet told me 
his name, perhaps you don’t desire me to 
know it at present?” 

**O yes,” said Miss Clementina. ‘ There 
is no secret about it. His name is Lewis 
Crawford. I shall have an interview with 
him to-morrow, and if he and his mother 
agree to my proposition I suppose you can 
receive him at once?”’ 

The lawyer cordially assented, and with 
a few civil platitudes about the weather and 
Miss Kerr’s recent journeyings the inter- 
view ended. But as the gentleman closed 
the door behind his client he returned to 
his desk cogitating within himself. 

** Lewis Orawford? I have surely come 
across that name before! But where and 
when did I hear it ?” 
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THE REV. J. G. WOOD, M.A.: A MEMOIR. 


UITE suddenly, on the 8rd of March 
last, while absent from home upon a 
somewhat prolonged lecturing tour, the Rev. 
John George Wood, author of more than 
one hundred books upon natural history 
subjects, and for several years past 
& constant contributor to Tse Sunpay 





Magazine, was struck down by mortal sick- 
ness, and passed away after only a few 
hours of suffering. Less than forty-eight 
hours before his death he delivered his last 
‘‘ sketch-lecture”’ at Burton-on-Trent; on 
the following day—Saturday—he travelled to 
Coventry, where a lecture had been arranged 
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for the Monday, and succeeded in reaching 
the house of an old friend with whom he 
had promised to stay. But almost imme- 
diately after his arrival he was seized with 
violent pain, which he at once knew to be 
the beginning of the end. And at sunset 
on the Sunday he died. 

Mr. Wood was born in London on July 
21st, 1827, and was the son of a well-known 
surgeon, who for some years held the post 
of chemical lecturer at the Middlesex 
Hospital. After a time the family migrated 
to Oxford, where the subject of our sketch, 
who had received his earlier education at 
Ashbourne Grammar School, in Dorsetshire, 
matriculated at Merton College at the 
unusually early age of seventeen. Not- 
withstanding his youth, however, he was 
elected Jackson Scholar in the following 
year, and in 1848 he graduated as Bachelor 
in Arts, proceeding to his Master's degree 
three years later. Being still several years 
short of the prescribed age for candidates 
for ordination, he now spent some little time 
in systematic labour in the Anatomical 
Museum of Christ Church, Oxford, and 
there it was that he obtained that thorough 
knowledge of comparative anatomy which 
in after life served him so well. In 1852 he 
received ordination at the hands of Bishop 
Samuel Wilberforce, then of Oxford, and for 
two years served as curate in the parish 
of St. Thomas the Martyr, in the outskirts 
of that town, acting also as Chaplain to 
the Boatmen’s Floating Chapel. Obtaining 
the chaplaincy to St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, in London, however, he left 
Oxford in 1856 for the metropolis, and there 
remained until 1862, in which year, finding 
his family increasing, and his name fast 
becoming a household word in the land, he 
abandoned stipendiary clerical work and 
finally adopted literature as his profession. 

His first book, however-—the smaller 
‘‘ Natural History ’’"—had appeared no less 
than ten years before, and had been followed 
by a translation of Alphonse Karr’s charming 
work, ‘“‘ A Tour round my Garden” ; by his 
own ‘‘ Anecdotes of Animal Life,” in two 
substantial volumes ; and by the two hand- 
books which first brought his name into 
prominence—viz., ‘‘ Common Objects of the 
Sea Shore’”’ and ‘‘ Common Objects of the 
Country.” With such favour was the latter 
of these more especially received by the 
public that no less than thirty-six thousand 
copies were sold in the course of a single 
week. Next followed a small book for boys, 
entitled ‘‘ The Playground,” and then Mr. 








Wood entered upon his largest and most im- 
portant work, the second ‘‘ Natural History.” 

This appeared in monthly parts, the first 
of which was published in 1859, the year of 
Mr. Wood’s marriage. The best artists 
were pressed into the service, no expense 
was spared by the publishers — Messrs. 
Routledge & Co.—and in thirty-six numbers 
the whole was completed, the entire animal 
kingdom having been accurately described, 
from the great anthropoid apes down to the 
infusoria and the sponges. Almost before 
the MS. was completed the still better 
known ‘‘ Homes without Hands ”’ was com- 
menced, comprising a full account of the 
various dwellings constructed by animals of 
all kinds, either for their own use or for 
that of their young. And then Mr. Wood 
entered upon what must be considered as 
the busiest portion of an unusually busy 
life. 

For two years he was now simultaneously 
engaged upon two large and important 
works — “ Bible Animals” and _ the 
‘« Tilustrated Natural History of Man.’’ Both 
of these—the latter a companion to the 
larger ‘‘ Natural History ’—were issued in 
periodical form, and thus for twenty-four 
consecutive months Mr. Wood was obliged 
to send in a double quota of MS., besides 
performing all the heavy labour connected 
with the revision of proofs and the correction 
of artists’ blocks. Still he found time, 
however, for occasional contributions to 
magazine literature, and also acted as 
honorary curate of St. John’s Parish Church, 
Erith (for twelve years in all), besides under- 
taking the tuition and management of the 
choir. 

It may well be imagined that Mr. Wood’s 
leisure time at this period was of the 
scantiest, and indeed only a man of the 
strongest constitution could have performed 
the manifold duties which he unsparingly 
imposed upon himself. Often at his desk 
before five o’clock in the morning, he 
usually wrote steadily for three hours, and 
then, with little regard for weather, he 
would set off for a sharp run of just over 
three miles along a specified course. Always 
a good athlete, and skilled from his boyhood 
in gymnastic exercises of every kind, this run 
—completed without a check, and concluding 
with the ascent of a long and steep hill— 
occupied little more than twenty minutes, 
and was immediately followed by a cold 
bath and by breakfast. Then came steady 
work until luncheon at half-past one, after 
which a couple of hours were spent in 
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repose; and then followed work again until 
half-past seven. Almost immediately after 
dinner Mr. Wood again returned to his desk, 
not to’leave it until after eleven; and so was 
accomplished a daily tale of work which 
probably few writers of any age have 
exceeded. 

This great pressure of literary labour was 
followed by a comparative lull, of which 
Mr. Wood availed himself to take up choir 
training upon a far larger scale than ever 
before. Being requested to undertake the 
Precentorship of the Canterbury Diocesan 
Choral Union he consented, and immediately 
set to work in his own energetic way to 
bring the annual festivals to the highest 
possible degree of perfection. Nor was his 
task a light one. It involved, in the first 
place, the preparation and revision of the 
service books, in itself a somewhat laborious 
undertaking. Then, during the three months 
immediately preceding the festival, a 
systematic tour of the diocese had to be 
made, in which all the principal churches 
were visited, and every choir taking part was 
carefully drilled and practised in the music. 
Then the Cathedral had to be visited, and 
numberless arrangements made; and then, 
finally, came the full rehearsal in the 
Chapter House and the grand festival itself. 

So enthusiastically did Mr. Wood work at 
this labour of love—for his precentorship 
was entirely honorary—that at the last of 
the seven great festivals which he conducted 
the choir consisted of no less than twelve 
hundred voices, all those of bond fide 
choristers of the diocese, while the music 
reached a state of perfection which had 
never before been attained. No one who 
ever attended one of those wonderful 
services is ever likely to forget the seemingly 
endless procession of white-robed choristers, 
as it wound slowly through the grand old 
cloisters and up the stately nave, or the 
effect of the great wave of sound which 
came rolling into every corner of the mighty 
building from the vast body of voices in the 
choir. But the demands made by the pre- 
liminary organisation upon Mr. Wood's time 
increased with each succeeding year, his 
health suffered from the constant travelling 
and the ceaseless anxiety, and in 1875 he 
found himself compelled, with much regret, 
to relinquish the baton of office into other 
hands. 

Meanwhile, however, his pen had been by 
no means idle. ‘Insects at Home” had 
appeared, quickly followed by its companion 
volume ‘Insects Abroad”; both large and 








important works, and both the product of a 
vast amount of careful labour and research. 
Two small Scripture Histories had also been 
produced for the use of schools, with several 
other minor works, and these had been 
succeeded by ‘‘ Trespassers ’°—an account of 
the many animals passing their lives under 
conditions at variance with those of their 
immediate relatives; by ‘‘ Man and Beast,” 
in which the arguments for and against the 
immortality of animals were carefully con- 
sidered, and the author’s firm belief in their 
future existence declared; and by “‘ Nature’s 
Teachings,” the key-note of which is the 
remarkable anticipation of man’s most 
cherished inventions to be found in Nature. 

But nowa serious accident befell Mr. Wood. 
Running hastily down a steep hill upon a 
dark night in order to catch the last train, 
with a bag in his left hand and a walking- 
stick between the fingers of his right, he 
stumbled and fell over a heap of rubbish 
which had carelessly been left in the very 
middle of the pathway, and which was quite 
invisible in the darkness. Unable to save 
himself, his whole weight came upon the 
unfortunate right hand, two fingers of which 
were both dislocated and broken (one in two 
places), while almost all the bones of the 
palm were also fractured. Scarcely alive to 
the extent of the injury, however, Mr. Wood 
proceeded on his journey (undertaken to 
assist a clerical friend), and, although in 
great pain, contrived to perform the services 
of the following morning. Naturally the 
wounded hand suffered still more from the 
want of immediate attention, and for months 
afterwards it was completely useless, while 
never to the end of his life did it regain its 
old strength and steadiness. 

Literary work for some time was now 
quite out of the question—for Mr. Wood 
could never dictate to an amanuensis—and 
when at last he was able again to use the 
injured member, the great depression in the 
book trade consequent upon the complications 
in Eastern Europe rendered him still com- 
paratively idle, most sorely against his will. 
Among the Christmas books of 1878, how- 
ever, appeared his long-projected edition of 
Charles Waterton’s famous ‘‘ Wanderings in 
South America,” comprising a full biography 
of the celebrated traveller (with whom Mr. 
Wood had been personally acquainted), the 
unaltered text of the ‘‘ Wanderings”’ them- 
selves, and a comprehensive explanatory 
index, in which all the plants, trees, and 
animals mentioned therein were described, 
the Indian nomenclature interpreted, and 
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certain obscure passages carefully explained. 
Thus was the book rendered, as never had 
it been before, intelligible to the general 
public, and a second edition was called for 
almost before the first was fairly published. 

Early in the following year appeared the 
‘* Lane and Ficld,” one of a series of popular 
hand-books on outdoor natural history, then 
in course of publication by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. Then 
came six graduated Natural History Readers, 
intended for the use of schools, and specially 
adapted to the requirements of the new 
Education Code; and then followed a revised 
and enlarged edition of ‘‘ Petland,” one of 
Mr. Wood’s earlier books, under the title of 
** Petland Revisited.” This, in its turn, was 
succeeded by “‘ Horse and Man,” a work 
which embodied the results of a vast amount 
of practical research and personal investi- 
gation, and which was designed principally 
to point out the evils resulting from the 
use of bearing-reins and blinkers, and 
especially from the system of horse-shoeing 
at the present time in vogue. 

Mr. Wood’s views upon this latter point 
were at first received with contempt and 
ridicule rather than with approval, but this 
he had fully expected. So much interested 
opposition had in the first instance to be 
overcome that he did not at all despair of 
ultimate success; and by and by letters 
began to reach him—at first very occasion- 
ally, afterwards with greater frequency—in 
which the writers informed him that they 
had carefully followed out his suggestions, 
with the result that their shoeless horses, 
after several months of hard work upon 
ordinary macadamised roads, were in far 
better condition than when they had been 
shod. Such letters were always a ‘source 
of great pride to him, and he made frequent 
reference to them in the many lectures 
which he delivered upon the subject in 
various parts of the kingdom. 

In 1887 appeared the last but one of Mr. 
Wvod’s already published works, under the 
title of ‘‘Man and his Handiwork,” in 
which was traced the gradual advance of the 
human race from savagery to civilisation, 
as shown by the works of their hands. A 
few months later the long list was completed 
by the issue, under the auspices of the 
Religious Tract Society, of the “ Handy 
Natural History,’ a book intended prin- 
cipally for the use of boys, and giving a 
pleasant and chatty description of the 
principal vertebrate animals. A larger and 
more important work, “The Dominion of 





Man,” is now in the press, and will be 
published early in the autumn by Messrs. 
Richard Bentley and Co. 

Throughout his literary career of thirty- 
seven years Mr. Wood was a constant con- 
tributor to numerous periodicals, and also, 
for some time, himself edited ‘The Boys’ 
Own Magazine.” 

Partly, no doubt, owing to the serious 
injury to his hand, before referred to, and 
partly to the incessant use of the pen, Mr. 
Wood was visited some years since with 
threatenings of the dreaded “‘ writer’s cramp.” 
He therefore purchased a type writer, which 
latterly accompanied him even upon his 
frequent journeys, many of his magazine 
articles being composed while actually in 
the. railway carriage, with the strange 
machine upon his knees. Always perfectly 
indifferent to any attention which his 
proceedings might excite, he would work 
steadily on for hours, quite undisturbed by 
the curious gaze of his fellow-passengers ; 
and so he contrived, even during his pro- 
longed lecturing tours, to produce the daily 
tale of MS., although frequently travelling, 
day after day, from dawn almost till dusk. 

As a supplementary profession, this lec- 
turing was not adopted until 1879, although 
for some fifteen years previously he had 
occasionally appeared upon the platform. 
But in that year, being asked to deliver 
a course of lectures at Brixton, Mr. Wood 
conceived the idea of turning to account 
his talents as a public speaker, and of 
spreading by word of mouth the knowledge 
which he had already been so successful in 
diffusing with his pen. He therefore engaged 
the services of an agent, to whom all the 
business arrangements were entrusted, and 
thenceforward devoted the greater part of 
éach winter to visiting the various towns 
and schools of the United Kingdom, accom- 
panied by the huge drawing-frame upon 
which he illustrated his remarks by the aid 
of coloured chalks. 

These rapid sketches, performed in full 
view of the audience, no doubt contributed 
very greatly to the invariable success of 
his lectures. Was bird, beast, fish, or insect 
being described, its counterfeit presentment, 
glowing with brilliant colours, gradually ap- 
peared on the great black canvas, every line 
exact, every point brought out with mar- 
vellous fidelity. Was some difficult detail 
of structure being explained, an accurate 
sketch made all things clear, and prevented 
any possible misconception or want of com- 
prehension. Thus eye and ear were taught 
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together, while the interest of the audience 
was never suffered to flag, and the dry 
details of classificatory science were never 
inflicted upon them. 

Two successive winters—those of 1883-4 
and 1884-5—-Mr. Wood spent in the United 
States, and there he delivered his lectures in 
almost all the principal towns. In the 
former season he was appointed Lowell 
Lecturer at Boston, Mass., and was every- 
where received with unbounded enthusiasm. 
His second visit, however, owing partly to 
defective arrangements, but principally to 
the great political excitement everywhere 
manifest in connection with the approaching 
Presidential election, was an almost total 
failure from a pecuniary point of view. 
All men’s minds were wholly occupied with 
preparations for the approaching struggle, 
places of public amusement were almost com- 
pletely deserted, and long before the season 
was over Mr. Wood returned to England. 
Naturally, although overtures were repeat- 
edly made with a view to bringing about a 
third trans-Atlantic tour, he altogether 
refused again to undertake a journey the 
issue of which was so uncertain. 

During the last few years of his life, 
Mr. Wood resided at St. Peter’s, near 
Margate, in the neighbourhood of which, 
nearly thirty years previously, most of the 
investigations for his ‘‘ Common Objects of 
the Sea Shore’ had been carried on. He 
now became a constant visitor to the 
menagerie of that town, where he was 
on very friendly terms with the lions and 
tigers, whose favour he secured by the 
simple expedient of presenting them with 
paper balls on which a few drops of 
lavender water had been sprinkled. Over 
these the animals in question used to 
become almost wild with delight, holding 
the balls close to their nostrils, eagerly 
sniffing in the fascinating odour, and 
showing their pleasure by loud and pro- 
longed purrings. Before very long they 
came to know the donor perfectly well by 
sight, and, recognising him in the distance, 
would herald his approach with mighty 
roarings and with antics expressive of the 
utmost excitement. And they would freely 
allow him to stroke or handle them, or to 
pull out and inspect their claws, just as, 
twenty years previously, he had done with 
the lions and tigers of the Zoological 
Gardens in Regent’s Park. 

animals, however, instinctively ‘‘ took 
to” Mr. Wood, and during most of his 
meals a favourite cat sat upon his shoulder, 








and another usually lay coiled up by his 
side while at work. Outside his window, 
too, was generally a company of small 
birds which he regularly fed with porridge, 
bread-crumbs, and small scraps of meat 
every morning, and which always became 
very clamorous and importunate as eight 


o’clock approached. And, finally, living 
creatures of various kinds—toads, frogs, 
hedgehogs, snakes, chameleons, lizards, 
scorpions even—were always to be seen on 
or near his table, where he could watch 
them as he worked without fear of alarming 
them. 

In private life Mr. Wood was always one 
of the most delightful of companions, full of 
humour and anecdote, and ready to talk 
upon any topic which might present itself— 
that of politics alone excepted. Upon party 
questions no one could persuade him to say 
a word. He impartially read the news- 
papers of either side, but invariably kept 
his opinions to himself. And almost the 
only way to offend him was to persist in 
discussing the one subject upon which he 
declined to enter, or to press for an ex- 
pression of his views upon matters*in which 
all the rest of the world were more or less 
absorbed. 

No doubt the constant wear and tear of 
Mr. Wood’s laborious life prepared the 
way for the attack which carried him off. 
The incessant travelling more particularly 
must have been especially trying, for often 
he would be in the train for eight or ten 
hours before reaching his destination; then 
drive off at once to the hall where his 
lecture was to be given; then put up his 
drawing-frame, a somewhat lengthy task, 
and one demanding no little muscular 
exertion ; then deliver his lecture, extending 
over at least an hour and a half; and even 
then be compelled to take down and pack 
his apparatus before obtaining either rest 
or refreshment. And this programme 
might perhaps be repeated almost daily 
for several weeks together; yet no signs 
of fatigue were evident when he appeared 
on the platform. Bodily weariness seemed 
to be forgotten when once he had his audience 
before him and his drawing-chalks in his 
hand, and every sentence showed the deep 
interest which he took in his subject, every 
hearer felt that it was a real pleasure to him 
to speak upon it. But the ceaseless strain 
did its fatal work, and we cannot but feel 
that if Mr. Wood had worked less hard, less 
incessantly, we should have had him with 
us still. w. 





IS GAMBLING WRONG ? 


By THE Rev. W. MOORE-EDE, M.A. 


w* is it wrong to gamble? This 
question, which is really the root of 
the whole matter, is very often overlooked 
in discussions on the subject. Yet we must 
convince people that Gambling is wrong, 
before we can hope to make any progress 
in persuading them to give it up. 

Our Master has said, ‘‘ Every good tree 
bringeth forth good fruit; but a corrupt 
tree bringeth forth evil fruit: therefore, by 
their fruits ye shall knowthem.” Applying 
this test to gambling, we must pronounce it 
to be undeniably evil, for it produces a very 
bad crop indeed. The recent Turf Libel 
Case exhibited to the public gaze some of its 
fruits; fraud, trickery, bribery, and utter 
demoralisation, from lordly patrons down to 
stable boys. 

The newspapers furnish almost daily 
illustrations of the evil fruits of gambling. 
They tell of clerks tempted thereby to fraud, 
of quarrels rising out of gambling losses 
which end sometimes in murder, of suicides 
resulting from the despair of men who have lost 
their all; and ever associated with gambling 
are dishonesty and every form of knavery. 

We see its fruits in our parishes, in homes 
neglected, wives and children rendered 
miserable by that which they need being 
squandered on the racecourse or the gaming 
table. Those at home have to bear the 
losses. They rarely share in the gains, for 
the gambler is essentially selfish. In many, 
gambling arouses a mad passion, which, 
when once stirred, is harder to overcome 
than the passion for strong drink, and 
carries men to an even greater degree of 
culpable criminal recklessness. The most 
saddening spectacle of human degradation I 
ever witnessed was a train filled with book- 
makers returning from the Newcastle races. 
I never realised so fully the depths of degra- 
dation into which it was possible for man to 
descend. It is unnecessary to describe the 
fruits of gambling in more detail, we all 
know that gambling does bring forth a very 
evil crop. Wherever gambling becomes con- 
nected with any occupation or amusement it 
fouls the whole atmosphere which surrounds 
it, degrades the amusement and many 
who take part in it. It has contaminated 
athletic competitions, degraded rowing, and 
is already demoralising football. 

But, after all, the argument from its 
fruits is not very convincing. Though a 
strong presumption is thereby created in 
favour of the opinion that gambling is evil, 








yet it does not show why it is evil. All will 
admit that cheating and fraud, which so 
generally grow up in connection with it, are 
wrong, and a great deal is said about 
purifying the turf by getting rid of the fraud 
and keeping the betting. Success has not 
attended the effort. 

Most people will concede that for a man 
to allow the passion for gambling to absorb 
his energies and make him its slave is 
wrong ; also, that it is wrong for a man to 
gamble for stakes which he cannot afford to 
lose; but the majority of men are of the 
opinion that there is nothing wrong in an 
honest bet between honest men. Now, can 
we treat gambling as we treat intoxicating 
liquors, and set up a non-abstaining section, 
who will not frequent public gaming places, 
or play for heavy stakes, but will only bet in 
strict moderation among their own personal 
friends, where all shall be fair and square ? 
Can we deal with gambling on what may be 
termed the strict moderation principle—a 
risky thing to indulge in, liable to lead to very 
dangerous consequences, but, for all that, a 
healthy stimulant occasionally, if only taken 
in homeopathic doses? Or expressing it in 
concrete terms—can we justify sixpenny 
points at whist, penny Napoleon, halfpenny 
loo, half-a-crown on the “’Varsity”’ boat 
race, or a shilling sweepstakes on the Derby ? 

Let us go to the root of the matter. What 
is the principle involved in betting, which 
distinguishes it from a bargain made in 
trade? In a trade bargain both parties to it 
benefit, or expect to benefit by the trans- 
action. If you gointo a shop and purchase 
a knife for half-a-crown, you do so because 
you believe the knife will be of greater 
service to you than the half-a-crown. - The 
cutler, on the other hand, considers the 
half-a-crown of more service to him than the 
knife. In a gambling transaction, the one 
who gains can only do so at the expense of 
the other: one man’s gain is the other 
man’s loss. As each desires to win, each 
must desire the loss of the other. Gambling, 
therefore, is founded on selfishness, and 
is essentially anti-Christian—for it places 
man in relation to his fellow-man in the 
very reverse of the relation of brotherly 
love which Christianity reveals as the true 
and divine relation of men one to another. 
The principle on which gambling is founded 
is the devil’s principle. It is, therefore, 
the natural and necessary consequence 
that the fruit should be evil. We need not 
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be surprised at the results. Being wrong 
in principle, it is manifest there cannot be 
any moderation point. If wrong for a pound 
it is wrong for ten shillings, if wrong for 
ten shillings wrong for one shilling, if 
wrong for one shilling wrong for one penny. 
You cannot say that the selfish desire for 
gain, or the love of excitement begins at 
any particular amount or any special pro- 
portion which the stake bears to the income 
of the gambler. It is as vain to attempt to 
draw the line between illegitimate and 
legitimate gambling as it is to draw the line 
between white lies and black lies. Both are 
lies, and as a breach of the principle of 
truth, wrong, and therefore among the things 
from which every Christian ought to refrain. 

I think we may go a step farther, and say 
gambling is generally intentionally unfair. 
If A bets B that Timbuctoo will win the 
Northumberland Plate, he does so because 
he thinks he knows more about Timbuctoo 
than B, he has some special tip, generally 
worthless, I admit, but still A does not 
think it so; or he has carefully studied the 
previous performances of horses, and has 
come to the conclusion that the race is 
“a moral” for Timbuctoo. He does not 
tell B about this, but takes advantage of 
B’s presumed ignorance ; and B is perhaps 
chuckling to himself at A’s infatuation for 
Timbuctoo, for he has his private informa- 
tion too, and expects that Timbuctoo will be 
“ scratched,” and never run at all. 

As Charles Kingsley wrote long ago to 
the young men of Chester: ‘ Look at it 
upwards, downwards, sideways, inside out, 
you will never make anything out of betting 
save this, that it is taking advantage of your 
neighbour’s supposed ignorance.” ‘‘ But,” 
says some one, ‘‘ That is all fair, he is trying 
to do as much by me.” Just so. And that 
again is a very noble, friendly attitude for 
two men, who have no spite against each 
other ; a state of mutual distrust and un- 
mercifulness, looking each selfishly to his 
own gain, regardless of the interest of the 
other. I say regardless. You know what- 
ever you lose he will expect you to pay, 
however much it may inconvenience you ; 
while, if he loses, you expect him to pay, 
however much it may inconvenience him. 
Thus betting is founded on selfishness ; and 
the consequence is that men who live by 
betting are, and cannot help being, the 
most selfish of men, and, I should think, 
among the most unhappy and pitiable ; for 
if a man who is given up to selfishness, 
distrust, and cunning, who is tempted every 








hour to treachery and falsehood, without 
the possibility of one noble or purifying 
feeling throughout his whole day’s work, 
or the consciousness that he has done the 
slightest good to a human being—not even 
so much good as an old woman at a stall . 
by selling a pennyworth of apples—if that 
man is not a pitiable object, I do not know 
what is. 

There is another line of argument which 
demonstrates the evil of the principle of 
gambling—viz., that every betting trans- 
action tends to diminish the sum of human 
happiness. This arises from the fact that 
happiness does not increase in proportion 
to the means available for satisfying our 
desires. If a man has one suit of clothes 
he does not get the same amount of satis- 
faction out of a second, should he become 
possessed of it. The loss, too, of the second 
would occasion less privation and suffering. 
He gets still less satisfaction from the 
possession of a third, and so on. If A and 
B each possess £100, and have a wager of 
£10 on a race, which A wins, A will get 
less satisfaction from the increase of his 
£100 to £110 than the loss B will suffer 
from the reduction of his £100 to £90. The 
addition made to A’s happiness is not equal 
to the loss of happiness suffered by B. This 
difference, which may be very slight in any 
one transaction, involves a very large de- 
duction from the total of human happiness 
when multiplied by the vast number of 
betting transactions which do unfortunately 
take place. 

Look at gambling in any way we like, 
the principle is wrong. We cannot set up 
any line of demarcation, and say, ‘thus 
far shalt thou go and no farther.’”” There 
is no foothold for any moderate section. 

The principle of gambling is wrong, and 
members of the Church of Christ must 
have clean handsin this matter. We cannot 
condemn gambling if we play threepenny 
points at whist, or countenance lotteries at 
bazaars. We cannot consistently declare 
gambling a sin, a violation of the law of 
Christianity, and denounce the pitman who 
puts his shillings on a race, if we invite 
men of title or wealth, who are prominent 
on the turf, to preside at Christian gatherings. 
As Charles Kingsley has said : “‘ Of all habits, 
however much civilised men may give way 
to it, it is one of the most intrinsically 
savage. Historically it has been the fierce 
excitement of the lowest brutes in human 
form, for ages past. Morally it is unchival- 
rous and unchristian.”’ 











AFTER A LONG TIME. 


By SARAH DOUDNEY. 





I, 


GOING AWAY. 


HE light of early morn was fair, 
The winds were singing low, 
And blossoms drifted here and there 
Like flakes of summer snow. 


The old sea-music sank and swelled, 
Like love’s first hopes and fears; 

A mystic song of waves that held 
The heart enthralled for years. 


And from a cottage on the height 
(Where red roofs clustered rise), 

A signal fluttered, small and white, 
To catch his eager eyes. 


‘‘ Farewell, farewell! Oh summer day, 
Oh smiling earth and main ! 

The skies are dark, the seas are grey 

Until we meet again. 
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‘“‘Until we meet again, sweet friend, 
How long the years will be! 

But love will last till life shall end, 
And you are bound to me. 


Bound by the ties that never part, 
God made the cord so strong; 

But seas between us roll, sweetheart,— 
How long, oh love, how long?” 


II. 
COMING BACE. 


NHE red roofs in the sunset glow, 
A quiet night draws near; 
The sea-voice murmurs soft and low, 
The air is calm and clear. 

















His boyish dream was brief and sweet, 
It cannot come again ; 

But still these summer waves repeat 
The old familiar strain. 


All is not lost;—that dream enshrined 
The pure, the bright, the true; 

There lingers still in manhood’s mind 
The hopes that boyhood knew. 


Changed are the dwellers on the shore; 
Her cottage empty stands, 

Iler little footstep leaves no more 
Its print upon the sands. 


But in his faithful heart survives 
A vision fair and sweet ; 

Without this charm the richest lives 
Are ever incomplete. 


A joy half given, half withdrawn, 
Lingers about his way ; 

And memories of a rosy dawn 
Will haunt his closing day. 


And ever while the years depart 
Comes back the parting song : 

‘¢ But seas between us roll, sweetheart,— 
How long, oh love, how long?” 

















GREAT MEN OF THE CENTURIES. 


By ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D. 
THE FOURTH CENTURY.—ST7. ATHANASIUS. 


fourth century demands from us 

more than one paper. Its events were 

so crowded and so important that we must 

give the portrait not only of Constantine, 
but also of Athanasius and of Theodosius. 

The reign of Constantine lasted from 
a.v. 806—887, and in speaking of the 
Great Men of the Centuries, even with main 
reference to the Church, it was impossible 
to pass over the strange and interesting 
figure of the first Christian Emperor. To-day 
the portrait on our canvas must represent— 
though it can only be in outline—the Father 
of orthodoxy, the greatest champion of the 
faith in the Blessed Trinity, St. Athanasius, 
who, for forty-seven years, from a.p. 326 to 
878, sat in the chair of St. Mark as Patriarch 
of Alexandria. 

1. Of his parentage and childhood but 
little is known, though it is evident that he 
received a careful and liberal training. The 
first glimpse which we get of him is fur- 
nished by an incident of his boyhood :— 

One day, about the year 312, Alexander, 
Patriarch of Alexandria, was giving a banquet 
to some of his clergy on the “ birthday ”— 
i.e., on the anniversary of the martyrdom— 
of his predecessor, Peter, and stood looking 
out of his window at a group of boys who 
were playing on the shore. They were 
playing at Church ceremonies and had 
elected one of their number a Bishop. The 
mimic Bishop proceeded to baptise some of 
his playfellows, who were catechumens, by 
immersion in the sea. Thinking that they 
were going a litile too far, the Patriarch 
sent for them, and after some pressure 
the boys admitted that Athanasius had been 
their chosen Bishop; and that the other 
boys had been baptised with all due forms. 
Finding that the questions had been cor- 
rectly put and the answers duly given, 
Alexander decided to recognise the baptism 
as valid, and to follow it up by confirmation. 
He summoned the parents of the boys who 
had acted as Presbyters, and recommended 
them to train the lads for holy orders. He 
took Athanasius into his own house to be 
duly taught, and ultimately made him his 
Secretary and Chaplain. Athanasius lived 
with him as a son with a father, and was still 
@ young man when he gave evidence of his 
learning and ability by his yet extant treatises 
Against the Gentiles and On the Incarnation. 





2. The tenor of his life flowed smoothly 
on, whilst the Bishop of Alexandria became 
deeply entangled in the controversy with 
Arius. That heresiarch was then his leading 
Presbyter, noted for his eloquence and 
fascination, and was (as we should now 
describe it) Rector of the leading Alexandrian 
parish of Baukalis. He was a Libyan by 
birth, a man of high ability and blameless 
character, who was greatly admired for his 
preaching and for his rigid asceticism. 
Unhappily, however, in the rebound from 
opposite errors which confused the Persons 
of the Trinity, Arius fell into the heresy of 
denying the full and eternal Divinity of 
Christ. It is probable that neither in 
learning nor in logic was Alexander a match 


for him, and he might have succumbed to ° 


the arguments of ‘‘ the melancholy moon- 
struck giant,” as Arius has been called, had 
not the Bishop of Alexandria had Athanasius 
by his side to support him, alike by his 
keen acumen and glowing zeal. 

After a short time the controversy became 
more and more embittered, until it agitated 
the whole Christian world. Leading eccle- 
siastics like the two Eusebiuses—Bishops of 
Cesarea and Nicomedia—not only protected 
Arius, who had ultimately been expelled 
from Alexandria by his Bishop, but openly 
sided with him in his views. It was obvious 
that the matter could not rest where it was. 
So important a question as the Godhead of 
Christ could not possibly be left an open 
question in the Church which He had 
founded. In 825 Constantine summoned a 
Council of more than 800 Bishops at Nice.* 
After long, impassioned, and elaborate 
debates, the Council agreed to that formula 
of belief—as far as the words ‘‘I believe in 
the Holy Ghost ’’—which is still known as 
the Nicene Creed. In that Creed they 
absolutely excluded all possibility of Arian 
interpretation, by declaring that Christ was 
“* Of one Substance” +—Homoousion, Consub- 
stantial—with the Father; a word which 
Eusebius of Nicomedia had declared that he 
could not accept. At first it might have 

*The number 318 is only symbolical and legendary. 
It refers tv Abraham’s 318 servants (Gen. xiv. 14), and 
is represented in Greek by T 1H, which was regarded 
as significant of the Cross (T) and the first two letters of 
the name of Jesus (I H). 


+The Greek word Ovo.a would be better represented 
by essence, 
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seemed that the victory of the faith over so 
dangerous a heresy would be an end of all 
strife. Such, however, was very far from 
being the case. Not until after long struggles, 
which lasted throughout the century, and 
cost infinite heart-burning and bitter misery, 
did it become finally clear that Arianism 
was rejected for ever by the Christian Church. 
The champion of that long struggle was 
Athanasius, and during the course of it he 
might be said many times to have stood out 
alone against the world.* 

8. Five months after the Council of Nice 
the Bishop Alexander lay on his death- 
bed, repeatedly calling for Athanasius, who 
happened to be absent, that he might 
nominate him as his successor. On his 
return he was elected Patriarch of Alexandria 
amid universal joy. At first all went happily 
and well with him. Genial, humorous, 
hospitable, ‘‘ attractive as the magnet yet 
firm as the diamond,” Athanasius won all 
hearts. He was received with transports by 
the monks and hermits of the Thebais, 
under their famous Abbot Pachomius. He 
sent Aidesius to be the Apostle and Evangelist 
of Abyssinia. He organised every good 
work throughout his important diocese. But 
the Arians, who were determined to reject 
the word Homoousios from the Creed, and 
only to admit that Christ was ‘‘of like 
substance ’’ (Homoiousios) with the Father, 
were determined, if possible, to overthrow 
him, and to alter the Creed of the first 
(icumenical Council. Under the leadership 
of the astute Bishop of Nicomedia they 
assailed the Archbishop and tried to ruin 
his authority by resorting to some of those 
incessant and outrageous calumnies which 
have too often been the infamous weapons 
of ecclesiastical hatred. 

Among a multitude of other falsehoods 
equally preposterous and wicked, two were 
persisted in for years :— 

(i.) It was said that Athanasius, or a 
Presbyter acting under his order, had 
attacked another Presbyter named Ischyras, 
burst into his church, burnt the holy books, 
overthrown the altar, broken the chalice, 
and destroyed the building. Ischyras was 
compelled by threats and blows to swear to 
this story, and it was disseminated long 
after the wretched calumniator had himself 
abjured and apologised for it in writing, and 
although Athanasius had triumphantly shown 
that Ischyras was nota Presbyter at all; 
that there had been no Holy Communion 
on the day mentioned ; that the house was 


* Hence the proverb, Athanasius contra mundum, 








not a church; and that, at the time alleged, 
Ischyras had been ill in bed. 

(ii.) The other accusation was that 
Athanasius had killed a Bishop named 
Arsenius, had cut off his hand and used it 
for purposes of magic! His enemies went 
about showing a wooden box in which was 
the black and withered hand of a dead man, 
horrifying all to whom they showed it with 
a charge which, in those days of ignorance 
and superstition, was more deadly and less 
capable of disproof than any which could 
be brought. 

These slanders and others were investigated 
by the orders of Constantine in a Council at 
Tyre, presided over by the learned Church 
historian, Eusebius of Cesarea. After the 
other columnies had been disposed of, the 
wooden box and the dead hand were 
produced, and raised a ery of horror; but 
meanwhile the Archbishop had succeeded 
in discovering Arsenius himself, who had 
been hidden by his enemies in a remote 
monastery of the desert. ‘Do any of you 
know Arsenius by sight?’ he asked. 
‘“We did, when he was alive,” said some 
of them. He led forward the muffled 
figure of a man, who stood there with head 
bent down. Athanasius withdrew the 
mantle from his face, and said, ‘‘ Raise your 
head.”” ‘‘Is this Arsenius?” he asked. 
The Bishops who knew him exclaimed, “ It 
is!”’ Lifting the cloak, Athanasius bade him 
put forth first one hand, then, after a pause, 
the other. ‘You see,”’ he said, with the 
humour which often lightened forth even 
amid his worst troubles, ‘‘ he has two hands. 
Where is the third which I cut off? God 
has created men with two hands only.” But 
even then his enemies pretended to remain 
unconvinced. His chief enemy, Bishop 
Arcaph, rushed out, declaring that this too 
was another case of magical illusion! In 
spite of these complete refutations the 
Council issued a packed commission, and 
by suborned evidence declared Athanasius 
guilty in the affair of Ischyras. 

4. But meanwhile, Athanasius, weary of 
these deadly intrigues, had suddenly sailed 
away to Constantinople to see if Constantine 
was accessible to the voice of truth. One 
day, as the Emperor was riding through the 
streets of his new capital, the bridle of his 
horse was seized by a man of diminutive 
stature. It was the Archbishop of Alexandria, 
and at first the Emperor did not recognise 
him. On being told who he was he refused 
to hear him. ‘ Then,” said Athanasius, 
‘God will be judge between me and you”’ ; 
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and as Constantine still refused to listen, he 
added: ‘‘ lwant this only. Summon a lawful 
Council, or let the members of the Council 
of Tyre meet me in your presence.” In a 
burst of ill-humour Constantine summoned 
them, and they sent a deputation of five. 
When they were confronted with Athanasius, 
they dropped every other charge, and roused 
the Emperor to fury by declaring that the 
Archbishop had threatened to stop the corn 
ships of Alexandria which supplied the 
bread of Constantinople. In vain Atha- 
nasius protested against the calumny. It 
was confirmed by Eusebius of Nicomedia, 
and Athanasius, in 336, was banished to 
Tréves, the capital of Gaul. 

5. There he stayed for two years and a 
half, hearing in his exile of the strange 
death of Arius, and of the death of the 
Emperor, and of the massacre of all the 
seed-royal, not, it is feared, without the 
connivance of the Emperor's son, Con- 
stantius. The three sons of Constantine, 
who divided his Empire between them, 
concurred in permitting the return of 
Athanasius, and he was joyfully received at 
Alexandria in 888. He was, however, a 
victim from the first of fresh calumnies 
devised by the ceaseless machinations of his 
enemies, exacerbated by the influence of 
Eusebius of Nicomedia, who had acquired 
over the semi-Arian Constantius a bound- 
less influence. The Emperor Constans was 
his chief protector, but Constantius was 
hostile to the Nicene faith, and Athanasius 
was again banished in 840. He went to 
Rome, where he was most honourably 
received by Pope Julius, and where, having 
taken two monks as his companions, he laid 
the foundations of Western Monachism. 
After more than three years at Rome he 
was summoned by Constans to Milan, 
and having been acquitted of all the 
charges against him by Councils both at 
Rome and Sardica, was permitted to return 
from his second exile in 846. He was again 
received at Alexandria with such a burst 
of gladness that “the day when Pope 
Athanasius came home ” became a proverb 
for festivity.* 

6. But in 850 his friend and patron 
Constans was murdered, and Constantius 
bent the whole force of his dull and pompous 
obstinacy to suppress the Nicene faith. In 
855 Athanasius was condemned at the 
Council of Milan, and afterwards even Pope 
Liberius (who succeeded Julius) and the 


* The Bishops of Alexandria were called Popes earlier 
than those of Rome, 








venerable Bishop Hosius of Cordova, who 
had presided at the Council of Nice, were 
persecuted and tortured into abandoning his 
cause and signing a Creed which excluded 
the phrase ‘‘ of one substance.”’ 

In 856 he was again expelled from his 
See. He was gathered with his flock in a 
vigil service in the Church of St. Theonas, 
when armed soldiers burst into the sacred 
precincts. The Archbishop bade the 
frightened congregation to sing the 136th 
Psalm, and sat calmly on his episcopal 
throne. But soon the church was filled 
with the clang and flash of arms, and the 
clergy, seizing Athanasius, whose escape was 
easier because of his small figure, carried 
him half fainting out of the Church. Not 
wishing to thrust himself into certain and 
needless martyrdom, he vanished, no one 
knew whither, into the darkness of the winter 
night. An ignorant Arian from Cappadocia, 
named George, who had been a fraudulent 
pork contractor, was appointed to fill his 
place. 

7. He hid himself in the pathless wilds of 
the desert among its countless monasteries 
and hermit cells, sometimes visiting Alex- 
andria in disguise. Once he was forced to 
conceal himself in a dry cistern, and on 
another occasion in the chamber of the 
Virgin Eudemonis. Meanwhile things 
seemed to grow worse and worse. In 859 
two great Councils—one at Seleucia, one 
at Rimini—representing respectively the 
Bishops of the East and the West, agreed 
to heretical creeds, and gave up the Homoo- 
usian watchword of Nice. ‘The world 
groaned,” says St. Jerome, ‘‘ and wondered 
to find itself Arian!” 

8. But in 861 Julian revolted, and Con- 
stantius, on his way to suppress his rebel 
nephew, died of a fever. Julian, with an 
ostentation of tolerance which concealed 
his real policy, allowed the exiled bishops 
of all parties to return, and in 862 Atha- 
nasius seated himself for the fourth time on 
the chair of St. Mark. 

9. He resumed his manifold and blessed 
labours as a Christian bishop, but even now 
he was not safe. Julian was as ardent a 
Pagan as Constantius had been an ardent 
Arian. He was told on every side that as 
long as Athanasius lived his attempted 
Pagan revival could not succeed, and he 
asked indignantly whether his designs were 
to be frustrated by “this man, or, rather, 
not even man, but by this mere mannikin?” 
For the fourth time the Archbishop was 
compelled to fly for his life. He took boat 
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on the Nile, assuring his weeping friends 
that this was but a passing cloud, which 


would soon blow over. Being told that the 
Imperial officers were in pursuit, he availed 
himself of a bend in the river and ordered 
his boat to be suddenly turned and to row 
down the Nile. The crew of fugitives met 
their pursuers, who shouted to them ‘* Where 
is Athanasius?” “Not very far off,” 
replied the Archbishop, and the two boats 
pursued their way in opposite directions. 
He returned to Alexandria, hid himself for 
a time, and then escaped safely once more 
into the Thebais. 

10. It was his fourth exile, and was not 
unmarked by happy incidents. Near Her- 
mopolis he was met on the banks of the 
Nile by'a torchlit procession of numberless 
monks, headed by Theodore of Tabenne. 
“ Who are these,” he asked in the words of 
Isaiah, “‘ that fly as a cloud and as the doves 
to their windows?” So pleased was he with 
their life and demeanour that he exclaimed, 
“These men, devoted to humility and 
obedience, are fathers; notI.” ‘Remember 
us in your prayers,” said the Abbot Theodore. 
“Tf I forget thee, O Jerusalem!” answered 
the Archbishop, deeply moved. 

The exile was a brief one. One day at 
Antinoe, as he himself told the people in a 
sermon, he was in fear of arrest and death, 
when the Abbots Theodore and Pammon 
came to him, and persuaded him to fly in 
Theodore’s covered boat and hide himself at 
Tabenne. The monks of Tabenne began 
to tow the boat, while the Archbishop poured 
out his soul in agitated prayer. “I am 
calmer,”’ he said to Pammon, “in perse- 
cution than in peace. If I be killed-——’’ 
At the word “ lnlled”’ the two abbots smiled 
at each other. ‘‘Are you smiling as 
though I feared death?” he asked. ‘ No,” 
said Theodore, “at this very hour your 
enemy Julian has been killed in his Persian 
war.” 


It was indeed so. Julian had been lured 


to his destruction by oracles which paltered 


with him in a double sense. ‘The gods,” 
says even the Pagan sophist Libanius, ‘‘ made 
him the most brilliant promises. At last 
they totally renounced him. They lured 
him on as a fisherman lures a fish.” On 
June 26, 868, before he had reached the age 
of thirty-two, he was slain by a chance arrow 
in his ill-omened expedition. 

11. His successor, Jovian, was an honest 
but mediocre officer. He was a friend of 
Athanasius, and at once wrote bidding him 
to resume his work. In 864 Jovian was 





accidentally suffocated by the fumes of a 
charcoal brazier in a damp bedroom, and 
was succeeded by Valentinian I. The new 
Emperor was personally tolerant, but he 
associated with himself his brother, Valens, 
a confirmed Arian, who, in 867, again forced 
Athanasius—for the jifth time—into exile. 
But four months later Valens revoked his 
edict, and for the last time Athanasius re- 
turned. He now continued undisturbed till 
his death, exercising over the whole Church 
an immense and beneficent influence. On 
May 2, 878, he died peacefully, having 
triumphed over his numberless and powerful 
enemies, having nearly completed the forty- 
seventh year of his episcopate, and having 
consecrated as his successor his friend and 
presbyter, Peter. Had he lived but a few 
years longer, he would have heard the 
second (Ecumenical Council—the Council of 
Constantinople in 881—pronounce its em- 
phatic ratification of the Nicene watchword, 
and of the creed in defence of which he had 
expended the genius and labours of his heroic 
and indomitable life. 


He was a truly good as well as a truly 
great man. But for him, in all human 
probability, the whole Church might have 
lapsed, at least for a time, into the Arian 
heresy. In defence of the faith he defied 
mobs, and bishops, and councils, and kings. 
He presents an example as pure and noble 
as any which the Church of God has ever 
witnessed since St. Paul was led forth from 
his Roman dungeon to his martyr-death. 
The eulogy of ‘‘ The royal-hearted Athanase 
with Paul’s own mantle blessed,’ has been 
pronounced by many a saint, from the days 
of Gregory of Nazianzus to our own; but 
after this sketch of his labour and suffering 
he will need no other testimony than that 
which is conveyed by the grave and stately 
eloquence of the author of the ‘ Ecclesias- 
tical Polity ” :— 

‘““Only in Athanasius,” says Hooker, 
‘there was nothing observed throughout 
the course of that long tragedy, other than 
such as very well became a wise man to do 
and a righteous to suffer. So that this was 
the plain condition of those times: the 
whole world against Athanasius, and 
Athanasius against it; half a hundred of 
years spent in doubtful trial which of the 
two in the énd would prevail—the side 
which has all, or else the part which had no 
friend but God and death, the one a 
defender of his innocence, the other a finisher 
of all his troubles.” 





EXPERIENCES OF AN ARMY CHAPLAIN. 


By THe AvuTHer oF ‘‘ Manners MakyTH MAN,” BTC. 
Part II. 


OLDIERS dislike to be constantly spoken 
to as soldiers and treated as a class by 
themselves. A bishop, whom I once asked to 
preach at a parade service, said to me, 
“ What is the best way of speaking to 
soldiers ?’’ ‘ As to human beings,” I 
suggested, and hinted that he need not 
prepare any military illustrations or anec- 
dotes. He took the hint, and addressed 
them as an ordinary congregation, very 
sympathetically, but without appearing to 
know that they were soldiers or reminding 
them of a fact which they like occasionally 
to forget. So pleased were they that many 
of them walked four miles to a church where 
the bishop was to preach in the evening. 

Those of us who think that the attendance 
of soldiers at morning service ought not to 
be compulsory, point to the fact that when 
chaplains make their voluntary services 
attractive, soldiers do attend in numbers 
sufficient to justify the opinion that the best 
men would attend Divine service of their 
own free wills on Sunday mornings. The 
Queen’s Regulations say that, ‘‘ General and 
other officers commanding are to render 
chaplains every possible assistance in 
carrying out their duties,” and I must say 
that from the highest to the humblest in 
the army I have been helped in my work, 
and especially in any efforts that have been 
made to bring soldiers to the evening service, 
which is an institution in every garrison. 
Religious soldiers like a voluntary service as 
much as they dislike the parade form of 
godliness. They will take much trouble in 
decorating a Chapel School so that it may 
look less hideous on Christmas or Easter, 
and I know one bandsman who used to pay 
boys out of his own scanty funds for singing 
in a choir organised by him, and who sat up 
very late on Christmas Eve covering with 
red baize a linen crinoline-shaped vestry, 
which he thought had helped with other 
ugly arrangements to deter men from coming 
to the evening service. 

One must be cautious, however, in 
accepting the services of an officer who is 
unpopular. Once, in an evil hour, a major, 
& very good man, but one who was greatly 
disliked owing to an unfortunate manner 
and to the fact that he had many “fads,” 
volunteered to read the lessons for me. I 
always like to get laymen to do this, for it 








shows that they take an interest that is not 
merely professional in the service. In this 
case, however, I was sorry that I had 
consented, for very soon several soldiers 
informed me that they would come no longer 
to my evening service “ if that man reads 
the Bible to us.”’ 

A country clergyman was impressing upon 
his gardener the importance of giving due 
attention to his utterances in the pulpit, and 
told him to provide himself with a pencil and 
paper and to take notes of any passages 
which he particularly dwelt upon. Next 
Sunday morning he was glad to perceive 
John busily following his advice. After the 
service he accosted him on his way home 
and asked to see his notes. After some 
demur Jolin produced his paper. To the 
clergyman’s astonishment it was scrawled 
all over with unintelligible words and 
sentences. ‘* Why, John, this is all non- 
sense,” he said, somewhat indignantly. 
‘« "Deed, sir, to tell you the honest truth, I 
thocht that a’ the time ye was preaching!” 
Of course, if our preaching is of this kind, 
soldiers will not come and hear us; but if 
we try to talk to them (not read to them) 
plainly, simply, and in what they call a 
‘‘ straight’ way, our evening services will 
be well attended. Especially is this the 
case abroad, where, if they cannot speak the 
language of the country, soldiers lead lonely 
lives, and are glad to go to any place where 
they understand what is said. 

While it is an advantage for soldiers who 
cannot or who find it inconvenient to leave 
barracks to have evening service conducted 
for them on the premises, so to speak, 
others prefer to go to a more distant service 
in a civilian church, unless, indeed, as is 
sometimes the case, they are put into seats 
near the door, where they can see and hear 
nothing, only because they wear the Queen’s 
uniform. A soldier likes to get away from 
the eyes of his officers, especially from those 
of the adjutant and sergeant-major, just as 
we all, when school-boys, liked to get away 
from the masters. He is sick of red-coats, 
red-tape, and military life generally, and it 
is a great relief to him to go to some church 
at a distance from barracks, where he can 
see civilians and perhaps his own “ Mary 
Jane,” or, we should rather say, ‘‘ Theresa 
Violet,"’ as ‘lady helps’ are no longer 
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known by the monosyllabic names that 
sufficed for their predecessors. 

If army chaplains are blamed for not 
getting more soldiers to their voluntary 
services, they can retort that the same class 
of men are conspicuous by their absence 
from civilian churches ; and that if civilian 
ministers of the Gospel had looked better 
after boys before they joined the army, we 
chaplains would not have such uphill work. 
Of course, there is an increasing number of 
bright exceptions, but army chaplains are 
painfully aware that little has been done for 
the spiritual and moral benefit of the 
majority of soldiers before they enlisted. 
Certainly the number of Church of England 
young soldiers who have never been con- 
firmed, shows that there has been careless- 
ness somewhere. 

Soldiers are fond of singing, and take 
much interest, not perhaps in the music at 
parade services, but in the choir which the 
chaplain organises for the voluntary evening 
service. Unfortunately, there are not many 
of them who know how to sing, and the 
band and drummer boys who have been 
taught are not so willing to help. At my 
last station, in order to induce them to come, 
we gave one penny a-week to those who 
attended the choir practice, and twopence 
to those who came to and behaved well at 
the voluntary evening service. This arrange- 
ment, however, did not work well, for the 
young rogues came to the service but not to 
the practice. We then gave twopence for 
the practice and one penny for the service, 
which was much worse, for they came to the 
former but not to the latter, for which the 
former was, of course, only preparatory. 
The third arrangement was to give one 
penny for the practice, one penny for the 
service, and three pence to any boy who 
attended both. This, together with an order 
procured from the colonel, that the boys 
were to attend the evening service, settled 
the matter. The order might have been 
enough, without any payment, only that, as 
one little fellow, who was what soldiers call 
a “lawyer,” remarked, while the colonel 
could force them to attend the service, no 
one could make them sing correctly against 
their wishes. 

Whatever may be said about tunes, it is a 
sad fact that very often the devil gets the 
best voices. I once induced a soldier who 
had a magnificent voice to join my choir, 
believing his professions, and hoping that 
he would try to realise in his week-day life 
the words he sang so beautifully on Sunday 





evenings. Alas! I had soon to get rid of 
him, because, do what I could, he would 
persist in singing in the canteen and in 
public-houses songs that were anything but 
elevating. There are some soldiers who are 
too fond of hymn-singing, and I sometimes 
think that the habit of sitting and singing 
hymns in a free-and-easy way for hours 
together in a soldiers’ institute, which they 
acquire, cannot but have an emasculating 
effect upon their moral natures. The too 
frequent use of sacred words, the adopting 
as one’s own spiritual feelings that have 
never been felt, singing the holiest thoughts 
irreverently, and merely to pass the time— 
this sort of thing is very hardening. It 
makes me shudder when I hear, as I some- 
times do, in passing barrack rooms, men 
whom I know to have bad moral characters 
singing in joke, or as a common song, hymns 
which they learned in church or elsewhere. 
Unfortunately, the hymns sung at the parade 
services become but too well known, because 
it is seldom that bandmasters take the 
trouble of teaching new ones to their 
bandsmen. 

Sunday can scarcely be called a day of 
rest to a military chaplain, for besides the 
one or two parade services he performs for 
men in barracks, he has one in the station 
hospital, and one in the military prison, if 
there be one. Then there is the Sunday 
School for the soldiers’ children and the 
evening service. 

There are people who think that clergymen 
have nothing to do except on Sunday, and 
that then they receive pay for going to 
Church, what laymen do for nothing. If 
this is a mistake in reference to civilian 
clergymen, it is quite as untrue of military 
chaplains. We have as much week-day 
work as we can do. Twice during the week 
religious instruction must be given in 
military schools. We visit the hospital on at 
least two week-days, and when there are bad 
cases every day. Then there is to be visited 
the military prison, which is in many garri- 
sons, or the provost cells, which are in all. 
There is a short service in the former every 
day or at least three times a week, and by 
conversing with the inmates of both estab- 
lishments it is the duty of chaplains to 
endeavour to turn them from the error of 
their ways. ‘‘Chaplains are required to 
render all the spiritual assistance in their 
power to officers and their families as well as 
to the families of the men, whether on the 
‘married roll’ or not, and to the men 
themselves, whom they are to regard in 
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EXPERIENCES OF AN ARMY CHAPLAIN. 








every respect as their parishioners.” It 
is evident that in order to conscientiously 
carry out this ‘‘Queen’s regulation” a 
chaplain must spend much time in visiting 
the married quarters and barrack rooms. 

But there are few chaplains who do no 
more than what is required by the regulations. 
When they are in charge of military churches, 
and not merely of chapel schools, they 
conduct a short service once or twice every 
day, sometimes supplementing these services 
with Bible classes, which give them a better 
opportunity of conversing with and getting 
to know the religious men. There will be 
confirmation and communicants’ classes and 
other agencies found in a well-worked parish. 
Most chaplains engage in temperance work, 
attending temperance meetings every week, 
as also meetings of branches of the ‘‘ Guild 
of the Holy Standard.”’ Nor will an active, 
zealous man be indifferent to the amusements 
of his military flock. He will try to get up 
penny readings, concerts, or anything else 
that may counteract the influence of the 
public-house. If he be, as he should be, a 
muscular Christian he will, if he does not 
take part in (I know one chaplain who 
gained much influence by doing so), at least 
sympathise with the athletic games of the 
men. He will take an interest in regimental 
coffee shops and libraries, and make himself 
generally useful. 

If there be a willing mind, ways of doing 
this will continually present themselves. 
As an illustration, take the system of giving 
to the wives of soldiers shirts to make, which 
was, I believe, first begun by a chaplain, and 
which is certainly carried on under the 
superintendence of chaplains at most home 
stations, The chaplain takes a contract for 
making so many thousand soldiers’ shirts 
from the army clothing establishment at 
Pimlico. From this place is sent the 
material cut out for the shirts, and when the 
chaplain gets the work properly done he 
receives sevenpence or eightpence for each 
shirt, which he gives to the workers. If he 
did not do this the wives of soldiers would 
not get the work and those who did make 
the shirts would not get more than twopence 
each, for the contract would go through the 
hands of several middlemen. 

Probably all chaplains would be even more 
kind and useful than they are only they are 
afraid of red tape and official snubs. I may 


mention, however, as another illustration of 











their willingness to serve their people, that I 
know a chaplain who used to take the 
trouble of getting chests of good tea from 
China and selling it to the soldiers’ wives at 
cost price, and when a new regiment came 
into the garrison where he was stationed, he 
would get fires lit in the married quarters 
and have hot tea waiting, to give to the cold 
and comfortless women and children a warm 
reception. 

To give religious instruction well in 
military schools is not an easy task. I do 
not know whether it is owing to their 
unsettled way of life or for some other reason, 
but the children of soldiers always seem to 
me to be especially bird-witted ; it is most 
difficult to fix their attention and by no 
means safe to take for granted that they know 
the meaning of the commonest religious word 
or understand even the elements of Christ- 
ianity. I once asked some children, who 
were between ten and fourteen years of age, 
what it was that Easter commemorated, and 
not one of them could tell me. On another 
occasion I asked ‘‘ Who was Pontius Pilate,” 
and received for answer, ‘‘God’s own 
Son.” I find that few know the meaning 
of even such a simple clause in the 
Apostle’s Creed as ‘‘ Suffered under Pontius 
Pilate.” Several times big children have 
explained to me that Pontius Pilate was 
nailed on the top of a cross and the Saviour 
underneath. 

Boys in the army, that is to say, drummers 
and band boys, buglers, and those employed 
in regimental workshops, who are under 
eighteen years of age, are marched once or 
twice in the week to the regimental school to 
receive an hour’s religious instruction from 
their respective chaplains. These young 
gentlemen are by no means easy to manage, 
especially when those of two or three 
regiments are taught together. It is better, 
however, to trust to acombination of kindness 
and firmness than to be continually reporting 
them to the orderly room. Of course this 
may sometimes have to be done, as when a 
chaplain, a friend of mine, having asked his 
boys some very simple questions, they 
professed an amount of ignorance that was 
preternatural and impossible. Among other 
questions he asked “ who God is,’”’ and was 
assured by them all that they had never 
heard of Him. This answer being reported 
to their colonel, they were soon taught that 
impudently feigned ignorance is not bliss. 
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SERVING WOMEN. 


UEENLY is the heart of woman, 
Deep for others’ woes distressed ; 
Folding, as herself to comfort, 
Weary ones upon her breast. 


Brighter than a robe of sunbeams 
Is her humblest gown ; 

Splendours more than fires of diamonds 
Her pained forehead crown. 


All the ailing, wounded, helpless 
Own her toil and tears. 
Miracles of life she worketh 
By her loves and fears. 


Bowéd spirits she uplifteth, 
Broken hearts upbinds; 

On that pillow she has shaken, 
Sleep the sleepless finds. 


Fever cools from off the forehead, 
At her patient touch ; 

Humblest walls are turned to mansions, 
Little stores to much. 


Eden fields are born of landscapes 
If their paths she tread. 

Tempests calm when she is present, 
Heaven is o’erhead. 


Manly men who reverence woman 
Taste what life may be; 

Eyes awaiting her appearing 
Light with dignity. 


Needing man, a serving woman 
Serveth but to own; 
Service is her law and sceptre, 
Diadem and throne. 
ST. A. 
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A.D. 1589 AND A.D. 1889. 
4A CONTRAST. 


By R. G. 


O most of us it is a refreshing experience 
to find ourselves, after one short night’s 
journey, far away from the bustle of daily 
life amid quiet country lanes or mountain 
scenery. We may not have studied the 
ground passed over, or noted the character 
of one locality merging into that of another. 
We leave the geologist to study the transition 
from the modern formations of the south to 
the ancient granite rocks of Scotland. For 
most of us it is enough to feel that yesterday 
our eyes rested upon scenes far different 
from those of to-day. We are gazing upon 
faces with a different cast of thought, and 
we wonder whether their idea of life is quite 
the same, and realise that in our many- 
sided life there are more ideals of existence 
than we had imagined. 

But not only is it so with the aspects of 
modern life. If we take up a book describing 
the manners of our ancestors it carries us 
into another world of ideas, though the 
intervening time may be but short. The 
Greece of Pericles, of course, presents social 
arrangements different from our ideas; but 
we do not at once realise how far removed 
our lives are from those of three hundred 
years ago; and yet the picture presented by 
our own times contrasts strangely with that 
presented by the second half of the sixteenth 
century. The political and social background 
has changed, the perspective of events has 
become more defined, and the figures on the 
scene reflect the altered conditions of life 
around them. 

If we take acursory glance at the political 
régime, we find in 1580 the Tudor despotism 
untrammelled by powerful nobles or ecclesi- 
astical rivalry, such as curbed the Plantage- 
nets. Every element of power was controlled 
by Queen Elizabeth. The fate of Norfolk 
and of the courtier Essex depended upon her 
whim or policy rather than upon the Lord 
Steward and twenty-five peers before whom 
they were both tried. Jurymen whose ver- 
dicts were at variance with the Government's 
wishes were fined in the Star Chamber; 
clergymen who resisted the pressure of the 
Crown were arbitrarily punished by the High 
Commission Court. The growing influence 
of the Parliament was disarmed by the tact 
with which the Queen dealt with it. For in- 
stance, a Bill for the abolition of monopolies 





JAQUET. 


was opposed by her ministers; but Elizabeth, 
perceiving the spirit of the Commons, decided 
to give way, and declaring her previous igno- 
rance of the existence of the evil, she thanked 
the House for its interference, and herself at 
a single blow quashed every monopoly she 
had granted. 

The divine right of kings has now become 
& legend of the past; the last three hundred 
years have seen privileges bargained away by, 
or wrested from, the Crown, and the final 
voice in national affairs rests with the popu- 
lar representatives, the successors of those 
whom Elizabeth could so readily dismiss or 
ignore. No secret tribunals can now swear 
away the life or fortunes of obnoxious per- 
sons; no death warrant depends upon the 
sovereign’s caprice. 

The form of political freedom is indeed 
ours, and yet is there not danger—a danger 
unknown to those earlier times—that a de- 
generate democracy springing up under the 
shadow of liberty may be destined to give us 
the form of freedom without the reality ? 

Turning our attention now to the literary 
contrasts of the two periods, we note that in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth were seen the 
full effects of the renewed study of classical 
culture. A whole world of ideas had rushed 
in, giving new vigour to learning, and arous- 
ing a spirit of inquiry no longer limited to 
narrow medisval controversies. Protestant 
Christianity had at length become a power 
throughout Europe. The impetus imparted 
to literature had given a fresh direction to 
the poetic spirit as seen in Spenser; it aided 
the rise of the drama with which Shake- 
speare’s name is associated ; and it bore fruit 
in the new philosophy of Francis Bacon and 
his successors. Yet, on the whole, learning 
was for the few, and books for the rich. 
Periodical publications were quite a novelty, 
and their isolated representative was the 
Mercury, which had a short existence during 
the scare of the Armada. Literature flour- 
ished under the patronage of courtiers and 
of the cultured few, whether themselves 
poets or statesmen. Success depended upon 
an author’s obtaining access to some such 
patron. The “ Faery Queene” of Spenser 
was read by that poet before Elizabeth her- 
self. No wonder that the dedications of 
books were written in terms of effusive flat- 
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tery. Here is the dedication in a little book, 
produced in 1590, and addressed to the Ear! 
of Southampton. ‘ Incomprehensible is the 
height of your spirit, both in heroic resolu- 
tion and matters of conceit. Unreprievably 
perisheth that book whatsoever to waste 
paper which on the diamond rock of your 
felgment disasterly chanceth to be ship- 
wrecked.” It would be interesting to know 
what was the fate of the book in question, 
whether it unreprievably perished into waste 
paper or not. 

Then the book trade was restricted by 
royal patents and proclamations, by decrees 
of the Star Chamber, and by monopolies and 
licenses of Universities. In 1558 the 
Stationers’ Company possessed an arbitrary 
censorship over books and printers. When 
play-bills became more numerous, a special 
printer was licensed to print them. In one 
instance, the authors of certain pamphlets 
issued by a secret press perished, one in 
prison and the other on the gallows. In 
1585 every publication, great or small, had 
to receive the approbation of the Primate or 
the Bishop of London. There was no such 
thing as a market value for books, copyright 
was wholly unrecognised ; in fact, nearly a 
hundred years later the manuscript of 
Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost’’ was sold, after 
the poet’s death, for £8. 

It is interesting to read of those early 
days when the English drama was in its in- 
fancy, before any duly edited copy of plays 
had been published. The courtiers of 
Elizabeth largely patronised the primitive 
play-houses, of which those for winter use 
were covered in, those for summer perform- 
ances open to the sky. ‘‘ Those who go to 
Paris Jarden, the Belsavage, or Theatre,”’ we 
read from an old chronicler, ‘‘ must not 
account of any pleasant spectacle unless first 
they pay one penny at the gate, another at 
the entry of the scaffold, and a third for 
quiet standing.”” Letters patent under the 
Great Seal were issued to certain play actors 
in the Ear! of Leicester’s employ, authorising 
them to act ‘ for the pleasure of our loving 
subjects.” The Lord Mayor of London 
required that half their receipts should be 
devoted to charity. This condition caused 
the company to establish itself just outside 
the city boundaries, at Blackfriars. Thus 
did the first beginnings of the drama 
crystallize, in spite even in those early days 
of the adverse criticism of the purer spirits of 
the time, such as Sir Philip Sidney, and the 
invective of the preachers, who noted the 
“ gathering together of all manner of vagrant 








persons, under colour of resorting to the 
plays.” 

The educational level of our own day is 
very different. Cheap paper and a free press 
have given us books and newspapers without 
end. Cheap postage has made distribution 
easy. There are now nearly two hundred 
daily periodicals in the United Kingdom, 
and every one buys and reads something. 

In the days of Elizabeth the Bible was the 
one book which was beginning to circulate 
generally. A great demand for copies was 
springing up, which in another generation 
resulted in the preparation of the Authorised 
Version. What a contrast is presented by 
the figures which tell of the result of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society’s work in 
the present century, by which more than 
ninety-six millions of copies of the Scriptures 
have been circulated in no less than two 
hundred and fifty different languages ! 
Truly the agencies of the present day, as 
measured by this one religious society alone, 
are colossal in their scope. 

And then as to the subject matter of 
literature. That too has greatly changed. 
A growth of science and of criticism has dis- 
covered many a new field of thought, but 
robbed of its poetic surroundings many an 
old one. Educational books, as we know 
them, are peculiar to our time. Books of 
travel and works of fiction, some with and 
some without any definite purpose and use, 
meet the eye on all sides. These are a few 
of the new accessories of modern life which 
find no counterpart in the sixteenth century. 

And then as to the moral and material 
condition of the country. 

Puritan divines hurled their denunciations 
against the ‘‘ wreaths of gold and jewels in 
the bolstered hair,” the “‘ great ruffs and neck- 
erchers,” the extravagance in dress, the 
slashed velvets and jewelled purpoints of 
courtiers. They inveighed against drunken- 
ness aS @ vice imported from Holland, 
against the dancing and soft music from 
the Italian shores. The rough revelries 
of Plough Monday and Yuletide, the 
excesses which attended fairs, all show the 
condition of the country. There was much 
of vulgarity, even about royalty and the 
Court, but there was more etiquette and 
ceremony. Every one. knows how much of 
Elizabeth’s time was given up to those royal 
progresses in which she delighted, passing 
from house to house, and carrying with her 
the Privy Council and all its belongings, often 
much to the inconvenience of her enter- 
tainers ; but every one does not know the 
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formalities which daily attended the Queen’s 
dinner-table. We quote from an authentic 
account written in 1598. “‘A gentleman entered 
the room bearing a rod, and along with him 
another ing a tablecloth, which after 
they had both kneeled three times with the 
utmost veneration he spread upon the table, 
and after kneeling again they both retired. 
Then came others with a salt-cellar, a plate, 
and bread; having kneeled as the others had 
done, and placed what they had brought 
upon the table, they retired in the same way. 
Then came a lady with a tasting-knife, who, 
having prostrated herself three times, ap- 
proached the table, and rubbed the plates 
with bread and salt. Then came the yeomen 
of the guards, bareheaded and clothed in 
scarlet, bringing in at each turn a course of 
twenty-four dishes served in plate, most of it 
gilt ; these dishes were received by a gentle- 
man in the same order, and placed upon the 
table, while the lady taster gave to each of 
the guard a mouthful to eat of the particular 
dish he had brought, for fear of any poison. 
(During the time that this guard were bring - 
ing dinner, twelve trumpets and two kettle- 
drums made the hall ring for half-an-hour 
together.) At the end ofall this ceremonial 
@ number of ladies appeared, who with par- 
ticular solemnity lifted the meat off the table, 
and conveyed it into the Queen’s inner and 
most private chamber, where, after she had 
chosen for herself, the rest goes to the ladies 
of the Court.” 

There was much rowdyism and destitution, 
much and theft, throughout the 
country, for the dissolution of the monasteries 
caused a social upheaval which had not sub- 
sided, and Poor Laws were passed only in 
1572. Bands of “ sturdy beggars ” stripped 
travellers upon the road. We find the magis- 
trates of Somerset capturing a gang of a 
hundred at a stroke and hanging fifty at once, 
and complaining bitterly to the Council of 
the necessity of waiting until the assizes 
before they could enjoy the spectacle of the 
fifty others hanging beside them. 

Domestic comfort was an idea first realised 
in Elizabeth’s reign. The old castles were 
being superseded the English homes ; 
chimneys were novelties, and the chimney 
corner an acquisition. Carpets were taking 
the place of rushes. But the comfort of 
Hardwick Hall and other typical Elizabethan 
houses was far removed from our modern 
standard. Listen to the Lady of Hardwick 
writing from London, in 1552, to her butler, 
telling him she intended to return home 
shortly : ‘‘ Let the weavers,” she says, ‘make 








beer for me forthwith fur my own drinking 
and your master, and see that I have good 
store of it, for if I lack either good beer, or 
charcoal, or wood, I will blame nobody so 
much as you. Cause the floor in my bed. 
chamber to be made even, either with plaster, 
elay, or lime, and all the windows where the 
glass is broken to be mended, and all the 
chambers to be made as close and warm 
asyoucan.”’ Weean picture the old place with 
its countless windows, with its carved oak 
furniture, and its Italian gardens. Though 
comfort may be more surely found in our 
sumptuous furniture, we linger with pleasure 
in those Elizabethan homes. 

The period with which we are dealing saw 
the Reformation consolidated in England, 
and the last of the Romish domination, 
But the fires of Smithfield and the memories 
of Bonner were fresh in the public mind; 
the spirit of the martyrs was not dead, but 
remained a glorious bulwark of the religious 
life of the time. The country was long 
disturbed by the open and secret efforts of 
Catholicism to recover its lost ground, but 
Acts of Uniformity and Discipline, even going 
so far as to impose fines for non-attendance 
at church, were slowly having effect, and 
the ‘‘ moral sternness and elevation which 
England was drawing from the Reformation 
and the Bible,” were raising that rampart of 
Puritanism which saved the country one 
hundred years later. Such were the many 
perils which environed Christian England, 
and before them, as Spenser sings, the 
Christian knight might all too easily fall, 


Were not that heavenly grace doth him st 
And steadfast truth acquite him out of al 


Many restrictions having their origin in 
those times have since been removed, many 
barriers broken down and class divisions 
bridged over. Slavery, which dated from 
the days of Elizabeth, has been disowned 
and diminished. The horrors of prisons 
and executions have been mitigated. Rescue, 
not revenge, is the motto of our criminal law. 
We see an almost limitless field of missionary 
work being occupied, and a deepening of 
spiritual life on the one hand, but on the 
other we cannot but wonder at times whether 
new forms of old passions may not be firing 
some mine of social convulsion more destruc- 
tive than those which have executed monarchs 
and overthrown dynasties. The secular drift 
of modern thought, the insidious character 
of modern atheism, the finessing with 
Romanism in the Church itself—these are 
some of the signs of the time which make 
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us dread lest the work of those noble 
martyrs of the sixteenth century may be 
undone by an indifference which, in the 
apathy of a personal security, misnames 
itself ‘‘ toleration.” 

Let us pass on to another aspect of life. 
In 1580 America had been newly conquered 
in the name of Spain. The Dutch and the 
Portuguese were rivals for supremacy in the 
Indian Ocean. The emulation of England 
was being roused, and while Sir Walter 
Raleigh was founding the colony of Virginia 
in the New World, an embassy from the 
Queen of England was being received at the 
Court of the Mughal of Delhi. Three cen- 
turies have passed, and the empire of Spain 
is but a shadow of what it was, whereas the 
English-speaking race has spread over two 
continents, with cities more populous than 
Raleigh had ever dreamt of, with industries 
as gigantic as the natural features of the 
lands. From the ruins of the empire of 
Delhi has been built up in the Indian 
peninsula, with its strange variety of race 
and scenery, another empire which is a 
witness of English courage and enterprise. 
From 1570 onwards there was many a so- 
called sea-dog, like Francis Drake, anxious 
to “‘ singe the beard of the Spanish king,”’ as 
the capture of Philip’s treasure-ships was 
described. The restless daring of English 
seamen was the secret of the power which 
in the end ruined the naval might of Spain 
and of Holland. Here are the dying words 
of Sir R. Greville, the hero of Tennyson’s 
ballad of the ‘‘ Revenge,” after holding out 
with one bark against fifty-three Spanish 
warships: ‘‘ Here die I with a joyful and 
quiet mind, for that I have ended my life as 
a good soldier ought to do, who has fought 
for his country and his queen, for honour 
and religion.” Truly he, and such as he, 
held, as the poet sings, ‘“‘ the honour and 
power of Spain so cheap,” that they flinched 
at no peril. ‘‘ We arc as near to heaven by 
sea as by land,” were the famous words of 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, ere his little bark 
was lost for ever in the darkness of the 
night. For God and Queen against Spain 
and Rome was the duty of every patriot. 

The insignificance of English commerce is 
measured by the puny ships, no larger than 
modern yachts, which Drake and Hawkins 
led into foreign seas, by the few English and 
Hanseatic vessels which carried the coast 
traffic. Lord Howard met the Armada with 
eighty ships, bis own flag-ship, the Ark 
Royal, being of 800 tons burden only. How 
strangely does all this contrast with modern 








commerce—imports and exports in 1887 
valued at £643,000,000 in British ports, 
carried in ships of an aggregate tonnage of 
4,350,000 tons; or with the warships of 
our day, with their half-ton steel projectiles. 

About the year 1570 Flemish and French 
merchants were finding refuge in England 
from the persecutions of Alva and the Guises. 
With them came new industries to England. 
Lead and tin, cloth and wool, were the chief 
exports. Few articles were subject to taxes, 
but the existence of monopolies, the exclu- 
siveness of guilds, the rights of boroughs, and 
the absence of means of communication were 
hindrances to trade. In 1580 coaches were a 
new introduction, and scientific road-making 
was as strange as the memory of the old 
Romans whose highways first conquered the 
land. It is scarcely one hundred years since 
Adam Smith, the great economist, described 
in glowing terms the advantages of water 
communication over the broad-wheeled wag- 
gon carrying its few tons of goods from 
London to Edinburgh and back in six weeks. 
Steam power has changed all this, covering 
the land with a network of railways, 
concentrating our industries, giving us 
monster cities, and a London with as 
many inhabitants as the entire kingdom of 
Elizabeth. 

We scarcely realise how modern the life of 
London is as we pass along its streets; we 
forget the fact that in reality cities have risen 
and wholly disappeared beneath the shadow 
of St. Paul’s since the days of the Tudors. 
Here are the barracks that speak of our 
standing army; here railway stations with 
bustle and confusion ; there are banks, which 
are emblems of our financial system with its 
stocks and shares, its national, and even 
international debts—these things and others 
like them find no real parallel in the life of 
England three hundred years ago. Then, 
again, there is the wide influence upon our 
lives exercised by the telegraph and the 
postal service, sister institutions which give 
perspective to our view of events, and paint 
for us, as it were, a perfect picture of the 
world, which no previous age has ever 
realised. 

The progressive side of human life has 
been forcibly presented to view in the history 
of the last fifty years, so that we are often 
tempted to look upon existence, whether 
individual or national, as the result of forces 
tending to some ideal future for the race. 
But the more we study history the less accu- 
rate do such broad conclusions become. There 
is progress in the ocean waves beating against 
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the shore, but a corresponding recoil also ; 
if they overcome vast tracts at one point, 
they recede at another. And so with nations 
and with human life. All the wonderful de- 
velopments in the surroundings of life which 
seem to raise the present day to a plane alto- 
gether different from previous centuries, are 
but as the setting to a diamond, as the back- 
ground to a picture, as the dainty draperies 
of the figure. The faces are still the same, 
the human hopes and aspirations, the human 
jealousies and sorrows, are but little changed, 
whether pictured in the pages of Shakespeare 
or of Tennyson, whether coming and going 
amid the motley surroundings of the Tudors 
or the complex institutions of to-day. 

Let us not judge the life that animates the 
face by the colours of the background ; let 
us rather judge every age by the true nobi- 
lity of soul which has found expression in 
the midst of, or it maybe in spite of, the 





FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘I’m a little Pilgrim.” 
Lesson: Matthew xxvi., 30—35. 


Text: ‘‘Then answered Peter, and said unto Jesus, 
Lord, it is good for us to be here.”—Matt. xvii. 4. 

“Then began he to curse and to swear, saying, I know 
not the man.”—Matt. xxvi. 74. 


GLORY AND DARKNESS. 

A VERY beautiful picture our first text 

calls up—the most beautiful the world 
has ever seen, for it shows us Jesus up on 
the Mount, near, near, very near to Heaven, 
and having Heaven’s own glory on Him and 
all around Him, for the light there was so 
dazzling and bright it was as if Heaven’s 
gates had opened and Jesus had gone in. 











external surroundings. The true type of 
cultured Elizabethan poetry is that of Spen- 
ser, the true type of Elizabethan manhood 
is Sir Philip Sidney. In the one we have a 
portrait of the Christian Knight, in the other 
we see the noble soul of the Christian gentle- 
man ; and the civilisation, whether of Eliza- 
beth or of other times, will bear comparison 
with our own in proportion as it can point us 
to such examples of men who, under its in- 
fluence, have been ‘‘ wearing the white flower 
of a blameless life, before a thousand peering 
littlenesses ’’; and before we vaunt our own 
achievements to the disparagement of earlier 
times, let us ask ourselves whether we strive 
as much as did the heroes of the past, in the 
words of our living poet, to— 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be, 








LIGHT AND SHADOW. 


SHORT SUNDAY EVENING TALES WITH THE CHILDREN 


By THE Rey. J. REID HOWATT. 


Oh, it was a beautiful and glorious scene !— 
and Peter saw it. Yes, he had gone with the 
Lord, followed Him faithfully up and up the 
rough rocks and over the mighty stones— 
had gone with Him up into the glory. It 
did him good, and he wanted to be good, 
for he loved Jesus then more than every- 
thing and everyone in the world besides. 
So he wanted to stay there always, to be for 
ever with Jesus and the glory, rather than 
come down again to where there was wicked- 
ness and deceit and sin. Isn’t this a beauti- 
ful picture of Peter the Good ? 

But there is another picture we have to 
look at which the second text calls up. It 
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is a dark, one, for it is night, and the stars 
are not shining. No! not that night; the 
stars could not shine that night, for men 
were ill-using Jesus. They had tied His 
hands and struck Him, and buffeted Him 
about and mocked Him, all because He 
wanted to do them good ; and near by where 
they did all this there was a blazing fire in 
the open courtyard, for it was a chilly night. 
Yes, it was a chilly night, my bairnies, 
when men took to ill-using Jesus. Strange 
figures flitted about in the firelight. And 

shadows? Ah! there were many 
shadows—many, many, and very dark; and 
there was a man warming himself by the 
fire, who was afraid of them, for he would 
start and look round nervously where the 
darkness was deepest, as if afraid some- 
thing would leap out and do him harm. 
And somebody said to him, “‘ You belong to 
Jesus, do you not?’ At the sudden ques- 
tion you could see his face grow white even 
in the firelight as he told the lie and said, 
“T do not!’’ Then they laughed at him 
and said again, ‘‘But you do!’’ And he 
began to bluster, and with a great bad word 
he told the lie again. Surely they must 
have been satisfied now that this man did 
not belong to Jesus, for he began to curse 


and swear, and that is not the language of | 


those who belong to Jesus. 


so badly? It was the same man who had 
been with Jesus on the Mount, who had 
loved to be there, and who had wanted to 
be always with Jesus in the glory, for it was 
Peter! But oh! hadn’t he sunk low now— 
low, low, and bad? You could never have 
guessed it was the same man. 

Keep these two pictures hung up on the 
walls of your mind—the picture of Peter 
the Good and the picture of Peter the Bad 
—and look at them, think of them often; 
they will help to save you from going down 
as he did. 

When was it that he was happy? It was 
when he was with Jesus; when he loved 
Him better than everything and everyone 
besides. And it is then, just then, that 
everybody is happiest, It is not what you 
get in this world, dear children, that will 
make you happy; it is not being great, but 
being good; not seeking for what you want, 
but what Jesus wishes. Napoleon I. had 
almost everything the world could give him 
—kingdoms and armies, and riches and 
power. Yet when he had them all and 
millions of people were ready to do his 











bidding, he was asked by a friend, ‘‘ What 
was the happiest day of your life?” They 
expected he would speak of one of his great 
victories, but he did not. ‘‘ The happiest 
day of my life,” he said slowly, with a far- 
off look that grew softened as he spoke, 
‘The happiest day of my life was when, as 
a lad, I took my first communion.” Yes, 
he was near Jesus then—very near Him— 
and he saw the glory, and therefore he was 
very, very happy. Alas! he went down 
and down from that mountain, and he 
gained a great many things, but he lost his 
happiness, for no soul can be happy that 
goes away from Jesus. 

I am sure, dear children, you are some- 
times with Jesus; sometimes you see Him 
—ah! better with your eyes than we often 
do with ours—and you love Him then and 
want to be with Him always. You want to 
grow up good and true and loving. I know 
all that, and I know you are very happy 


| then; but I know this also—that some- 


times ‘‘ naughty Peter ’’ gets into the heart. 
You do things that are not right, and say 
things that are not true, and you have 
thoughts you would not like Jesus to see— 
and then you wonder why you can be so 
bad when you have really been trying to be 
good. Ah, yes! dear children, it is true of 


| you, as it is of men and women: it is so 
Who was this man who denied he was | 
Christ’s, and who spoke so wickedly and did | 


easy to go down the hill till no one would 
guess from hearing or seeing you that 
you had ever loved Jesus. I have seen 
some go down and down till you would 
never have thought they were the same 
persons. The glory has gone away 
from their lives, and the sweetness from 
their lips, and the love from their hearts, 
and they have become bitter and un- 
charitable, and unkind and unchristianlike. 
So they have been very unhappy—just like 
Peter. 

When was he happy? When he was 
with Jesus. When was he unhappy? It 
was when he began to follow the Lord afar 
of. It is there we always begin to go 
down; not by giving up Jesus and for- 
getting Him altogether, but by following 
Him afar off. How? Ah! there are many 
ways—here are some :— 

There is praying. When you do love 
Jesus, isn’t it sweet to pray? You do not 
need then to be asked, ‘“‘Have you said 
your prayers ?”’ for Jesus is always in your 
thoughts. But when you have to think 
about praying—when you do not really like 
it, but have to do it; when you pray some- 
times, but not so often as before, and when 
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you find there are long, long times in which 
you have not prayed at all, then you are 
beginning to follow Jesus afar off. If you 
were near Him you would see Him better. 
He would be oftener in your thoughts. 
Oh, take care of that first step down—not 
liking to pray. 

It is another step down when you begin 
to think more about people than about 
Jesus. That was where Peter went all 
wrong. The people did not like Jesus, but 
Peter liked Him, only he wanted to “ keep 
in” with the people too. So he followed 
Jesus, but followed Him afar off, making 
believe he didn’t know Him! Oh, the poor 
wretched coward! the miserable, unhappy 
man! Yet it is so you will be tempted 
too. You will have to meet people who do 
not love Jesus; maybe they will be better 
off than you; maybe they will have finer 
houses and better dresses and richer friends, 
and perhaps you will want to please them 
and please Jesus too. You can’t do it! 
When they laugh at what is good, when 
they speak well of evil things they love, 
when they sneer at Jesus, then, dear little 
heart, there is but one thing for you to do, 
and that is—go closer to Jesus than ever. 
Show that you are not ashamed of Him. 
Don’t try to keep with Jesus and keep with 
those who are against Him too; if you do, 
you will end as Peter did now—first by 
following the Lord afar off, and then by 
denying Him altogether, till no one would 
ever think you were the same boy or the 
same girl who had once loved Jesus and 
been very close to Him. Have a care of 
that downward step; be brave, be truthful, 
be Christ’s boy or Christ’s girl, whoever 
will not; follow Him closely if you would 
be happy. 

Peter was very unhappy now, and he 
would have been very unhappy to the last 
day of his life if he had not done one thing 
—when he saw that he had sinned, and 
sinned so greatly, he wept bitterly, and 
went straight back to Jesus. And Jesus— 
oh, He is so merciful, so pitiful, so kind !— 
Jesus pardoned him and took him into His 
love again, and Peter the Bad became Peter 
the Good again—for he had learnt his lesson 
—he would never wander afar from his 
Saviour again. 

Do you the same, dear children, when 
you have sinned. Don’t stay in your sin. 
When conscience says ‘‘You have done 
wrong!” don’t listen to pride when it says 
‘* Tt is too humbling to confess I was wrong 
and put myself right with Jesus.” Don’t 





listen to that, but go back, back to Jesus at 
once ; the humble way is the blessed way, 
for it leads to the old happiness, and we 
can’t come by that in any other way. When 
Satan would tempt you to go from Jesus 
because you have done wrong, that is the 
very time when you should go to Jesus, that 
He may put you right. 

Learn from all this not to trust yourself, 
but Jesus only. Jesus had warned Peter 
that he would sin, but Peter was very self- 
confident; thought he could do very well 
by himself, and so he became bad. If he 
had only trusted Jesus, from how much evil 
he would have been saved! Do not trust 
yourself, do not go by what you think, but 
go by what Jesus says, and trust Him to 
keep you; you will never be able to keep 
yourself. 

And learn this: the only way to be put 
right when we have gone wrong is to go 
back to Jesus, back to the old praying and 
love for prayer, back to the old companion- 


ship with the Lord, following Him, not afar © 


off, but near; not like as we were ashamed 
of Him, but like as we loved Him better 
than everything and everybody in the world 
besides. 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘If I come to Jesus. 
Lesson : Psalm li., 1—8, 10—17. 


Text: ‘‘ And when they came to Jordan, they cut 
down wood. But asone was felling a beam, the axe 
head fell into the water: and he cried, and said, Alas, 
master! for it was borrowed. And the man of God 
said, Where fell it? And he shewed him the place. And 
he cut down a stick, and cast it in thither ; and the iron 
did swim.”-—2 Kings vi. 4-6. 

HEAD AND HAFT, 

Turse were theological students who 
had turned builders, and who were trying 
to erect a new college. You know. what 
theological students are ? They are ministers 
in the bud, and when a flower is in the 
bud everything depends on how much sun- 
shine it can get and how much room it has 
for growing in, whether the fruit will be 
large and sweet or little and sour. So these 
students wanted more room; their college 
was too little for them now, and they deter- 
mined to build the bigger one themselves. 
This was a very good resolve; it showed 
they were fine manly fellows; and you will 
never be manly till you learn not to whimper 
when others won’t do what you want, but 
rather set a stout heart to it, get up, and 
do it yourself. 

But this was a new task for these young 
men, and every trade has to be learnt—even 
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the building trade—(though from some 
buildings you see you wouldn’t think so). 
If it had been a chapter in Hebrew these 
students had been asked to read, they would 
have done it as easily as you could English ; 
but when it was timber they began to cut 
down—well, any woodcutter’s apprentice 
could have taught them something! For, 
like all beginners, they went to work in 
a dreadfully earnest and violent way, so 
that one of them swung such a terrible 
stroke that off went the axe-head, “flop”’ 
into the river. That was a sad loss to him, 
poor fellow, for you know he couldn’t do 
much with the haft unless he had the head 
at the end of it; but the loss was all the 
greater because the axe wasn’t his own. 
He had borrowed it, and now, like an 
honest, manly fellow, what he most felt 
was that he had lost what wasn’t his own. 
That is hard at any time, but harder when 
you have been trying to do good, as this 
young man had been. So the Prophet 
Elisha took pity upon him, and cutting a 
stick, threw it into the river, and the iron 
came floating up. Do you think that 
wonderful? So it is, yet not so wonderful 
after all. Go down to any great river, and 
you will see thousands on thousands of 
tons of iron floating on the water—for 
nearly all ships now-a-days are made of iron. 
Nothing more common than to see iron 
swimming! Men have found out one or 
two ways of doing it, but God is wiser, 
and He knows how to do it any way—and 
that is just what we might expect. 

Now, there are some things to learn from 
this tale. For instance :— 

I. Youmust learn how touse what youdon't 
want tolose. If this young student had been 
just a little more careful to give a look now 
and again at the hatchet head to see that it 
wasn’t being loosened with his wild blows, 
and if now and then he had taken time 
to hit the tree with the end of the haft, 
rather than with the head only, he wouldn't 
have got into this trouble. Learn you, 
then, to do something of the kind; it is 
all very well to be anxious to learn your 
lessons, and try to be first in the class, 
and to get the chief prize; but you mustn’t 
always be using the head—there’s a time 
for using the haft as well—there’s a time for 
playing as well as working, for looking after 
the body as well as the brain, and if you 
don’t play well you won’t work well. See 
then that every day you take fresh air and 
plenty of fun, and when you go back to 
your books again you will find the head is 
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sharper and clearer and firmer on the haft. 
Many a boy and many a man has “ lost his 
head ’’— lost his power to learn and to think 
—because he would not take time to rest 
or play. Look well to the haft, then, as 
well as the head. 

II, And learn this, too, that while it is 
sad to lose anything good, it is sadder still 
when we lose what isn’t our own. That was 
the pain which this young man felt. The 
hatchet was not his; he was so poor, he 
had not money enough to buy one for 
himself. As an honest man, then, his 
trouble was to think—however could he 
repay his friend? And one day you will 
have the same irouble if, by your careless- 
ness, or your thoughtlessness, or your 
sinfulness, you lose your strength, or 
happiness, or your purity, or your soul. 

None of these is your own—they all 
belong to God. He has but lent them to 
you for a season, and you can’t make 
excuses to Him—you have got to tell Him 
the whole truth. 

There are two ways of losing what God 
has lent you. One way is by just doing 
nothing. If the axe had been left to rust it 
would have been lost by-and-bye quite the 
same as if it had fallen into the river. You 
can recall the man—can you not ?—to whom 
the Lord lent one talent. That man did not 
use it ; he but dug a hole in the ground and 
hid it, and so he lost the talent altogether, 
and the Lord condemned him besides fcr not 
making use of it. Do not you lose in that 
fashion what God has lent you. Better rub 
than rust; better wear out than rust down. 
Make wise use of what God has given you, 
and as you use it it will grow and strengthen, 
and become better. 

But you may also lose much that has been 
given you by seeking too eagerly after what you 
want yourself. There are people who will 
not take time to be happy until they are rich, 
and when at length they do possess wealth 
and try to be happy they find they can’t— 
they’ve forgotten the way. The clothes 
they meant to wear won’t fit them, they 
have grown so lean. They may have got 
what they wanted, but they have lost far 
more that they should have kept. Remem- 
ber, then, that all you have—your health, 
your strength, your mind, your tongue, your 
heart, are all borrowed, and God will one 
day ask what you have done with them. 
And He will ask the same about your soul. 
Keep that, dear children, keep it for Jesus. 
It is His, not yours, so keep it for Him. 

III. And learn this lastly. The only way 
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to get back what we have lost is by being 
ready to use it better. 
We are told that the prophet cut down a 


stick. Why did he do that? It is my 
opinion—which I tell you in confidence— 
that this stick he cut was really made into a 
better haft than the old one had been. The 
lost head came back when there was a better 
handle ready for it. Anyway, never till we 
are willing to make a better, wiser, holier 
use of the opportunities, the talents, the 
peace, and the power we have lost can we 
get them back after they have gone from us. 
It is repentance does that—a new heart, a 
better spirit, a wishing to do better than we 
have done. When we are humble and sorry 
for what we have lost, which wasn’t our own, 
and want to make use of everything for God, 
then we begin to get back what we had lost, 
or get something as good. And it is God 
who does this. The new haft could not of 
itself have brought back the axe-head any 
more than any other piece of wood could, if 
God hadn’t helped. He saw the young 
man’s sorrow, He saw the good he wanted 
to do, so He gave him once more the means 
of doing it. 

Dear children, Elisha the prophet is dead, 
but Jesus Christ the Saviour is always 
living. Whenever, then, you are in any 
trouble, pray to Him, tell Him all about it, 
resolve in your heart to do in His strength 
what is right, and true, and good, for His 
sake, and you will find that He can do 
wonders for you greater still than that of 
making the iron to swim. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘ Hushed was the Evening Hymn.” 
Lesson : Psalm xxiii. 


Text: ‘‘And the Lord shall make thee the head and 
not the tail.”—Deut. xxviii. 13. 


HEADS OR TAILS? 

“Heaps or tails!”” I think you have heard 
these words before, when you tossed up with 
& penny (or even with a farthing, if the times 
were bad); the great thing to settle was 
“head or tail!” But it didn’t make any 
difference to you which was uppermost; if you 
guessed ‘‘ tail ’’ you were glad when it came 
up tail, and if you guessed “head” you 
were not disappointed when head came up. 
Head or tail was all one to you then, if 
only it was what you guessed. 

Yes, but there are other things in the 
world about which we cannot afford to say 
head or tail; we must say “head,” and 
head only, and go on saying ‘‘ head” even 
though we should seem for a time to be 








always losing. There is the boy, for instance, 
who is generally at the top of the class. Why 
is he there? Because every day he has 
been saying to himself—‘ I must be head ; 
head only.” He does not always get to the 
head—sometimes he is down pretty near to 
the tail, but he works his way up and up 
and up again, and why ?—because he ig 
determined to say head, head, head only, 
even when he seems to be losing. 

And that’s the spirit, children, you should 
have; whatever is worth doing, is worth 
doing well; whatever is worth being is worth 
being well; whenever there is a choice 
between head and tail you should aim at 
being the head and not the tail. Anybody 
can become the tail. I know a good many 
boys, some of them not very clever or very 
ingenious, but I don’t know one who could 
not come in last in the race if he tried! All 
can do that—all can come in at the tail if 
they want to, but it is not everyone who 
can come in at the head; no! that needs 
training, needs determination ; it is not by 
simply saying “I will come in first ’’ that 
you can come in first—you have got to train 
yourself for it so as to be worthy to take the 
head. Everything in this world, dear 
children, first or last, goes not by what we 
wish, but by what we are worth. 

Now God promises to make you the head 
and not the tail if you will do one thing—if 
you will keep His commandments. Yes, 
that is all. Strive hard, do what He bids 
you do, and you will be at the head and not 
at the tail. People think they can get to 
the head without this; they are very clever 
and very wise, and can make a sinart way 
for themselves. But it does not last long; 
little by little they go back to the tail. For 
God is very old—very, very old. He has 
seen everything that ever was done, and so 
must be very, very wise; and when He tells 
us to do this or that it is because He knows 
it will be best in the long run. Old people, 
too, are very wise. Never you children 
despise old people. They are not so smart 
as you are perhaps; cannot turn about so 
quickly, and maybe they cannot talk just 
as fast; but they have seen a great, great 
deal, and their words weigh pounds when 
yours do not weigh ounces. 

When I was a boy I used to be a great 
deal on the water, sailing about or rowing 
in a light little skiff, and I have seen a 
great ship come along, heavy and slow, and 
I have darted across its bows and spun 
round it and darted ahead of it and come 
back to it again like a waterfly round a 
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slow-moving swan; and I know I thought I 
was smart. I could do things quicker than 
this huge, slow-going craft. Yes; but that 
was in fine weather, and in smooth water ; 
when the storms were out, and the waters 
were gurly and angry, why, as likely as not 
I would have had to ask those on board the 
ship to cast me a rope and take me on 
board for safety. The big ship was not so 
smart as my little skiff, but it was a vast 
deal stronger and better. And it is just so 
with you and old people; there are many 


things you can do and say more smartly | 


than they can, but, after all, they are wiser; 
they have gone through storms and wild 
high waters, and they heve learnt wisdom. 
Age is slow, but it is wise. And God is 
very old, and is wisest, and knows every- 
thing ; and when He bids us do this or that 
it is because He knows it will be best in the 
end. So if you would ever be at the head 
and not at the tail, go by what God says, 
keep His commandments, fear Him, stand 
for Him, and He will stand for you and lead 
you forward. 

Don’t trim, don’t shuffle, be bold to obey 
God, and bold to let people know on what 
side you are. Joseph did that, you 
remember, and he came out at the head, 
so did David, so did Moses, so did Abraham. 
It is only as you are bold and stand out for 
God you ever can be put at the head. 

Whenever a herd of wild buffaloes is seen 
there is always one splendid fellow ahead of 
the rest. Do you think he was always at 
the head? Not he! he has had to fight his 
way to it. And just because he is at the 
head the hunters always aim at him, and 
many a wound he gets. If they can only 
bring him down they know they can do 
what they like with the rest of the herd. 


And that is what you must be ready for if | 


ever you would be at the head and not at 
the tail; envy, spite, jealousy, and a great 
deal more that is sharp and painful will be 
thrust at you. Never you mind, go you on 
obeying the Lord’s commandments, and 
trust Him, and where He puts you He will 
protect you and bless you too. 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘ Now the Day is over.” 
Lesson : Matthew v., 3—-12. 
Text: ‘‘The wall of the house.”—Ezek. xli. 5. 
MY STUDY WALL. 

Tere are three pictures on the wall of 
my study. I call them ‘“ My Sermon.” 
Many and many a time they have preached 
to me, and now I should like you to 








share with me some of the things they 
have said. 

One is full of sunshine and hope and life, 
with soft swelling hills in the distance, and 
a shepherd and his dog, both looking very 
eager and glad at a fair and pure-eyed 
maiden, who is coming lightly and brightly 
over the meadow; and there is never a 
cloud in the sky. The painter called that 
one “ The Gentle Shepherd,” but J call it 
‘“‘ Happiness.” 

Another picture is dark, dark, very dark, 
| all but where a single sunbeam falls. It is 
| ** The prisoner of Gisors.” It is the picture 
| of a sad-eyed man, with a noble brow and 
thoughtful features, sitting in the one beam 
of light, with a nail in his left hand for a 
chisel and a stone in his right for a mallet, 
and he is looking at a sculpture he has 
carved on the wall of Jesus crucified between 
the two thieves. This man’s story was a 
sad one. Who he was nobody can tell, but 
for state reasons, long ago, he was buried 
alive in the Prisoners’ Tower of Gisors— 
a place like a tomb. His was a pitiful, 
pitiful lot, to be dead to the world while he 
was yet alive; to have health and strength 
yet to be doomed to a chain and a dungeon 
all his days; to remember the bright busy 
world that was outside, and the friends out 
there, some of them, maybe, very dear to 
his heart; children too, mayhap; but he 
would never see them any more; they 
would never again see him; he was dead to 
the world—just dead—while yet he was 
alive! And his dungeon was so dark—only 
one friendly ray of light straggled in through 
a narrow grating he could not reach, and 
gilded up the hard, stern stone wall opposite 
with a little circle of brightness. And it 
was in that circle of light he carved out of 
the wall that image of Jesus on the cross, 
and the two crucified beside Him. Poor 
| man; poor prisoner; his hands were chained, 
and his heart must have been heavy when 
he began to work on that little circle of 
light that was framed round and round with 
the darkness. J call that picture ‘‘ Sorrow.” 

And between these two I have another—a 
noble head of Jesus—so grand and strong, 
and gentle and beautiful, as He looks up— 
up to where all light comes from, with the 
thorns twined sharp and cruel round His 
brow. You have all seen some such picture 
as that; I need not describe it further. 
Jesus between Happiness and Sorrow; that 
is ‘My Sermon.” 

And this is one of the things it says— 











It is Jesus Christ Who makes our happiness 
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bright. When you see anything very, very 
beautiful, you can’t help saying, ‘‘ Only the 
Lord could have made that.’”” When you 
see the peacock’s feather (with its golden 
eye, and its delicate, soft, greeny-blue 
plumes, changing in the light like the 
colours of a soap bubble), and see how 
feather fits with feather, till there is quite a 
rainbow of gold, you are full of wonder and 
pleasure, and the thought darts through 
your mind, “ Only the Lord could do this.” 
And when you see a lovely flower (none 
finer or better than the little daisy, or the 
blue-eyed, baby-like forget-me-not) you can’t 
help thinking about the Lord. And when 
you see the sun going down over the hills, 
and making them crimson first, and purple 
next, and then dark, as if they were putting 
on mourning because the sun was dying, or 
when you see it out of the nursery window 
making every slate and tile on the roofs of 
the houses gleam like brass, and making all 
the clouds like islands of gold in a blue 
Pacific, then you can’t help thinking of the 
Lord, or expecting to see His throne. Ah! 
yes, in everything that is really lovely or 
grand or beautiful, you think of the Lord. 
But don’t you sometimes forget Him in 
other things—when you are happy, when 








single sunbeam—that picture tells me this— 
It is only Jesus Who can comfort us in sorrow, 

What was it that poor fellow was doing in 
his lonely prison? He was trying to carve 
a statue of Jesus. That shows he was 
thinking of Jesus, and shows that the 
only pleasure he had now was in thinking 
about Jesus. Yes, I have seen a great 
many sad and sorrowful people in my time. 
I have seen them when trouble came and 
took away many, many a bright light 
they had, and I have seen them when death 
came, and there were dear little children 
they didn’t like to go away from; I have 
seen sad and sorrowful people in all kinds 
of ways, but I don’t want to make you sad 
by telling you about them—for you should 
not be sad now, the time for that is not 
come yet—so I will just tell you this: these 
never got any comfort till they got it from 
Jesus. Yes, but they always got it then, and 
some of them got, oh! so much. I have 
heard them singing His praise when they 
were in great, great pain; and I have seen 
their faces grow bright, bright as an angel’s 
smile at the last; and I knew why. Jesus 
had come so near them to take them to 
Himself that it was His brightness that was 
on them at the last. I am not going to 


you have been romping and glad, and had | speak much about this to you now, only 
‘a good time ’’—don’t you sometimes for- | keep it in mind; Jesus can be our comfort 
get that it is Jesus who makes things | in sorrow as well as our brightness in joy, 


bright and good for us? Yet it is. 

There was an old well at a cottage door, 
and it had given sweet fresh water year after 
year without failing. And up on the hill- 
side not far off there was a fine clear pool; 
but the foolish cottager spoiled that pool by 
casting unclean things into it, and letting 
the cattle trample it, and then the water in 
the well at the door became soiled too, and 
bitter, and harmful. You see it was the 
clean and pure pool off on the hill-side that 
was the cistern which fed the well, and when 
they dealt badly by the cistern the well dealt 
badly by them. 

And it is the same with us and Jesus; 
all true joy, and true happiness, and true 
blessing come from Him; and while we 
love Him, and honour Him, and mind Him, 
we have always pure joy and real happiness; 
but when we neglect Him, or dishonour 
Him, or do ill by Him, then all our other 
joys get darkened, and the sweetness goes 
away from them, and we can’t be really 
happy. So learn to think of Jesus, and to 
thank Jesus for all right joy and gladness. 

But the other picture—the picture of the 
poor prisoner working with his chisel in the 





| and whenever you are sad, whenever things 
}are not going right, then pray to Jesus 
| about them, think about Him, mind Hin, 


and, oh! it won’t be long before you will 
get your sunbeam, a bright little circle of 
light all round your own heart. 

Ah! there is a great deal more that my 
pictures tell me, but this is enough for one 
time. Isn't Jesus good? Yes, He is good, 
He is good only. And what did men give 
Him for being so good? They gave Him 
that crown of thorns. Wasn’t it cruel ? 
Wasn’t it unkind? You wouldn’t willingly 
do anything like that, would you? Yet 
that is just what you do whenever you sin ; 
every naughty word you utter, every untrue 
thing you say, every wrong thing that you 
do is another and another thorn for Jesus’ 
brow. Oh, don’t do that. He loves you 
more than ever you will know: love 
Him back, do love Him back again, He 
deserves it. 

So, whether you have happiness or 
whether you have sorrow, make sure that 
you have always Jesus with you. Do this, 
and by-and-bye it will be all happiness, 
sorrow aud sighing will have flown away. 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
THE NEW AMERICAN MINISTER. 


LTHOUGH steam and electricity have greatly 
diminished the personal influence and 
responsibility of those who represent the interests 
of their'nation in a foreign land, even now char- 
acter and sympathy count for something, and a 
man can still do much to draw closer or to sever 
the links that bind one state to another. Most 
fortunately for many years past we have been 
singularly favoured in the representatives sent 
to us by the United States. The American 
Government has given us its best men, and we 
have striven to welcome them cordially and to 
make them feel at home among us. All that we | 
have had to regret has been that we could | 
not naturalise them and make them our own 
altogether. The new Minister, Mr. Robert 
Lincoln, who has just been nominated by President 
Harrison to fill the vacant post, may count upon 
a reception of unusual warmth, not only because 
he represents a people whom we love in spite of 
all passing differences, but because he bears a 
name which every Englishman has learned to 
honour. We were only too long as a nation in 
discovering his father’s true greatness. We failed 
to understand at first the great heart that was 
concealed by the rough exterior; we wronged 
him in thought and in deed. But the hero’s 
strength and simplicity made themselves felt at 
last, and even before his tragic death our 
repentance was signal and complete, and Mr. 
Lincoln, when he comes among us, will find us 
eager to pay to the son the tribute of affection 
and reverence which, to our sorrow, the father 
did not live to receive. 





UNWORTHY PEERS. 


If the Marquess of Salisbury had wished to 
inflict serious harm upon the Chamber in which 
he now sits, perhaps, sorely against his will, he 
could not have taken a more effective course than 
he did in dealing with Lord Carnarvon’s motion 
for the reform of the House of Lords. It is but 
too notorious that several peers are, both mentally 
and morally, disqualified for exercising the very 
important functions which they now possess ; and 
that they should have the power to frame or to 
thwart legislation is a scandal and an iniquity. 
The evil is gross and palpable; it is admitted 
with sorrow by men of all political parties, and 
by none more readily than by those who are 
anxious to preserve the privileges of their order, 
which such a reproach as this cannot but impair 
or even destroy. The method embodied in Lord 
Carnarvon’s Bill was certainly not the best that 
can be conceived, and it was hardly strong enough | 
to cope with the evil ; but, at any rate, it would 
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have done some good and could have done no 
harm. A wise leader would have accepted it 
promptly and readily, or, at least, if he felt 
himself unable to go so far, would have shown 
his sympathy with the end towards which the 
Bill was directed. Unfortunately, Lord Salisbury 
was in one of those perverse moods in which 
contempt for the world in general, and for his 
friends in particular, seems to dominate every 
other feeling and impulse; he stoutly opposed the 
proposal and induced his supporters to reject it, 
so that at present things must remain as they 
are. If he had uttered a single word of sympathy 
the case would not have been so bad, but instead 
of that he preferred to suggest that the evil had 
been exaggerated, and to taunt his colleagues 
for not having produced the list of ‘‘ black sheep” 
which he had called for. His was the temper 
in fact that refuses reform and provokes revolution, 
and if the storm comes he will have but himself 
to thank, 


HOLIDAYS FOR WORKING GIRLS, 


More than once we have already called the 
attention of our readers to the excellent work now 
carried on by the Young Women’s Christian 
Association in their endeavour to help those 
who, through over-strain or sickness, need rest 
and change. That the enterprise would be a 
grand success was evident from the very first, but 
only sad and painful experience could have shown 
the urgent and imperative necessity for some such 
form of organised beneficence. We never suspect 
the vast numbers of those that are ready to 
perish. As we go on our way with hearts full of 
our own joys, or, maybe, of our own sorrows and 
cares, we do not notice how the white face 
becomes paler still, and how the slight form grows 
frail and thin, till at last the end comes, and the 
waters close—in mercy or in cruelty, who shall 
say ?—above one more young head. To such as 
these, faint, weary, hopeless, the work of the 
Association is salvation; it freshens body and 
soul, and renews the springs of life. If the 1,500 
girls whom it has taken out of the great towns 
into quiet country places or to the fresh free air 
of the sea during the last four years could but 
write down their experiences it would be a 
wonderful and pathetic tale, sweeter than many a 
romance, and stranger than many a dream. Just 
now is the time for arranging this summer’s plans, 
when help or promises of help are specially 
welcome. Almost all of us can do something. 
Those who have money can give; those who know 
of an empty cottage and can obtain it may find 
quarters for guests ; a few can receive the girls in 
their own homes. And let all those who are able 
and willing to serve in any way write at once to 
Miss F. M. Fraser, 30, Onslow Gardens, London, 
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S.W., determined that through them this summer 
shall be a bright and abiding memory for someone 
at least. 


AN APPEAL FOR SAILORS. 


When Spring returns with its ‘lisp of leaves 
and ripple of rain,” we know that the time of 
tribulation in our homes is not afar off, and that 
sweep and charwoman will combine to work their 
will till they quit, leaving chaos behind them. 
It is like a storm is this annual cleaning, terrible 
while it lasts though beneficent in its after- 
effects; like a storm, too, in its way of bringing to 
the surface and strewing on the shore the treasures 
and the rubbish hidden in the deep. At such 
times we always discover much that is not useless 
in itself, but that has ceased to be useful to us— 
old clothes, old books, and old magazines, silently 
and unconsciously accumulated till they threaten 
to drive us out of house and home. And then in 
the wild instinct of self-preservation that takes 
possession of us, bidding us to break, burn, and 
bury while yet we may, we are apt to be careless 
and wasteful, destroying what would be of real 
service to others if preserved. Those who find 
themselves in such a position this year would do 
well to make up a parcel and prepay the carriage 
to J. T. Chapman, The Bethel, Gravesend. Mr. 
Chapman is the agent of the British and Foreign 
Sailors’ Society, which is doing splendid service 
for religion and civilisation at sea and ashore. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
THE MEETING OF THE QUEENS. 


The meeting of the Queens of England and of 
Spain at St. Sebastian carries back the mind into 
the distant past, to other days, when the two 
nations both in feud and in friendship were far 
more closely united than they have been of late ; 
to the years when it seemed almost as if this island 
might become the vassal of Spain, and ‘to that 
later period when an English army saved Spain 
from sinking to be a province of France. Those 
times are long past now. Here and there among 
us survives some relic of the great Armada, and in 
many a plot of Spanish soil rest the bones of the 
meu who fought in the Peninsula; but the tide of 
events has swept the two peoples apart again, 
each to go on its own way. For all that, the 
royal meeting is full of interest. No living ruler 
could sympathise more warmly with the Queen 
Regent than our own sovereign ; none would 
rejoice more deeply at the peace and progress 
that she has been able to maintain during the 
last few years, and more especially since the 
birth of the young King. Both alike know the 
burden of Empire borne alone with none to share 
it; but the Queen of England, as she would be 
the first to admit, has had to meet with only a 
few of the difficulties that have beset her royal 








sister. Her own position was secure ; she had no 
rivals. Her people were loyal ; she had to fear 
neither conspiracy nor sedition ; the country was 
prosperous and contented. With the Queen 
Regent the condition of affairs was exactly 
reversed, and that she should have succeeded 
not only in maintaining, but in strengthening 
her position, and in deepening the love and 
devotion of her subjects, proves her to be a 
woman of unusual patience, wisdom, and power. 


THE FAMINE IN CHINA. 


Every mail from China brings fresh news about 
the terrible famine that is laying waste a con- 
siderable part of the north-eastern provinces, and 
the calamity proves to be even greater than was 
at first supposed. The Yellow River has once 
more burst its banks, and has turned thousands 
of square miles into Jake and swamp. Famine 
now prevails over an area as large as England, 
and with a population at least as thickly crowded 
as our own, and in their utter destitution the 
people are selling their all to buy food—land, 
houses, clothes, and even their farming tools, 
and where food cannot be bought, they are just 
keeping body and soul together by subsisting on 
grass and weeds. In one respect the outlook is 
brighter than during the last great famine, when 
ten or twelve millions of people perished miserably 
in the province of Shan-Si; then it was all but 
impossible to bring aid to a large portion of the 
sufferers, while now the districts affected are 
much nearer the coast and can also be approached 
by river ; relief is possible, provided supplies are 
forthcoming. As before, England is sending aid 
generously, and relief is already being distributed 
far and wide under the direction of a committee 
of Europeans formed at Shanghai. At first, no 
doubt, a decided check was given to liberality 
by the simultaneous announcement that about 
£2,000,000 had been spent on the Emperor’s mar- 
riage festivities, and that the native officials were 
making no effort to help the starving people. 
Afterwards, however, when it was discovered that 
this indifference and neglect were local and con- 
fined to a few places, and that the lavish expendi- 
ture was really incurred twelve months ago, before 
there was any prospect of famine, the tide began 
to flow as before. 


THE JESUITS IN CANADA. 


From the very foundation of their order the 
Jesuits have always been the same-—-restless, 
energetic, pertinacious, bentupon securingsupreme 
power in things temporal and spiritual alike, and 
vigorous and tyrannical in exercising the power 
they have won. A great struggle has already 
begun between the Society and the Protestants of 
Canada, and though at present it only concerns 
the province of Quebec it cannot fail ultimately 
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to affect the future of the entire Dominion. The 
ease stands thus: When Canada was still a 
French colony the Kings of France made over 
certain estates to the Society of Jesus in that 
country. In 1774 the Society was suppressed, and 
by an order of the English Crown issued early in 
this century the revenues of the estates were 
devoted to educational purposes and have been 
$0 applied ever since. Meanwhile the Jesuits 
have established themselves there once more, and 
have induced the provincial legislature of Quebec, 
which is entirely under their influence, to vote 
them a sum of £80,000 in compensation for the 
loss inflicted by confiscation on their predecessors, 
when the Society was suppressed more than a 
century ago. This is monstrous enough, but the 
Act goes further still. It actually provides that 
the said sum ‘“‘shall remain a special deposit 
antil the Pope has ratified the said settlement, 
and made known his wishes respecting the 
distribution of such amount in this country.” 
Such a demand is too much for the patience of 
ordinary men. To submit a question of this kind 
to the Pope for settlement no one who loves faith 
and freedom can tolerate fora moment. We have 
practically disestablished the English Church in 
the colony, and are not inclined to allow the 
Church of Rome to take the place, and if there 
is the least prospect that the Prime Minister, 
Sir John Macdonald, should be weak enough not 
to veto the Act, there is a clear case for national 
interference to defend our Protestant fellow- 
subjects from the tyranny of Rome. 


IlIl.—_OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
JOHN BRIGHT. 


At last the struggle which has ebbed and flowed 
for so many months is at an end, and in the little 
burial-ground by the Friends’ Meeting House at 
Rochdale, in death as in life, John Bright dwells 
among his own people. No man in our time has 
been followed to the grave with such universal 
sorrow, and none better deserved the tribute 
which the nation, from the highest to the lowest, 
has paid his memory. From first to last he had 
set himself resolutely to listen to the voice of 
conscience alone and to obey the law of righteous- 
ness, at all times and under all conditions ; and 
whether the crowd were against him or for 
him he cared but little. Whether swept along 
and sustained by the flood of popular enthusiasm, 
asin the crusade against the Corn Laws and in 
the struggle for Parliamentary Reform, or when 
against tremendous odds fighting for Peace and 
Freedom, striving to avert the war with Russia 
and its terrible waste of blood and treasure, and 
combatting the greed, the jealousy, and the hatred 
that impelled us to cast in our lot with the Slave 
States during the great conflict in America, he 
was still the same, determined at all risks and at 








all costs to be true to himself and his Master. 
He was one of the men who could stand alone ; 


Who never sold the truth to serve the hour, 
Nor paltered with Eternal God for power. 


He was a great orator, and his oratory was of the 
noblest kind. Milton’s famous definition he 
made his own; oratory with him was ‘‘the serious 
and hearty love of truth.” He never used his 
powers for mere personal display—not to dazzle, to 
excite, or to amuse, without an aim and without 
a conscience; but to reveal truth, to enforce it, and 
to drive it home. He has told us himself how 
some of his greatest speeches were framed—that 
while lying awake at night, his mind full of 
care, the thoughts would come and the words 
to express them, he knew not whence or how. 
What wonder if he spoke at times as a prophet, 
and that those who listened felt themselves in 
the presence of things unseen and eternal. And 
among all statesmen of our times none had so 
completely caught the spirit of the New Testa- 
ment in its compassion for sorrow and suffering 
in all its forms, and in its hatred of cruelty 
and wrong. That never failed to wake an 
emotion which evidently came from his inmost 
soul; it never failed to make him strive, as he 
once said, to “put Scripture into an Act of 
Parliament.” And this, in short, was the end and 
aim of his whole life, as citizen and statesman to 
get the Will of God, as he understood it, done on 
earth even as it is done in Heaven. 


THE REV. T. GOADBY. 


To those who have the scholar’s heart there is 
something strangely pathetic in Professor Goadby’s 
sudden and unexpected death. The time of his 
active service was fast drawing to an end; his 
work as preacher and teacher was nearly over, 
and he was looking forward to the rest and leisure 
which would enable him to write the great book 
for which his whole life had been a preparation. 
But the end came first, the pen dropped from his 
hand, and the book is now but the shadow of a 
dream. In public fame and popularity, during 
recent years at least, Professor Goadby hardly 
ranked with the leaders of the Baptist Churches, 
but the leaders themselves knew his worth and 
recognised the value of his work. They knew 
how earnestly and successfully he had laboured 
as preacher and pastor in London, at Coventry, 
and at Derby, and how for the last sixteen years 
he had devoted himself body and soul to the little 
college at Chilwell over which he presided. He 
was the very man for the post; an unwearied 
student, a sound and careful expositor, a true 
theologian, not without a touch of poetic power, 
wise in counsel, and practical withal ; as a man, 
‘* utterly unselfish, and with unutterable scorn 
for a mercenary or a mean spirit in others,” to 
quote the words of one who loved him both as 
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teacher and friend. There may have been a cer- 
tain aloofness, a certain reserve in his attitude 
towards those about him, but those who came 
to know him found him thoroughly human at 
heart; and though at the moment the genial, cheery 
man of the world may be most popular among 
students, afterwards they come to find that it was 
from one whose spirit seemed to dwell among the 
mountain peaks of life, cold and inaccessible, that 
they caught the flame of enthusiasm which inspired 
them for their sacred calling. It is from those 
above us that we learn the most. 


MISS M. L. WHATELY. 


Miss Whately’s work at Cairo is a typical 
illustration of English enterprise and English 
philanthropy, which sees an opportunity, grasps 
it at once, and falls to without waiting for official 
encouragement and sanction, or even for the 
support of an organised ‘society. Her father, the 
Archbishop of Dublin, was famous in his day as a 
champion of the Christian faith, but the influence 
of his daughter, perhaps, will prove no less effec- 
tive, for among the officials and the people of 
Egypt she has long been recognised as one of the 
best and truest friends that their unhappy country 
has ever seen. It is about thirty years since 
Miss Whately, during a journey through Egypt, 
was touched to the heart by the helpless ignorance 
of the people, and she then resolved to devote her 
life to their service. Two years passed before she 
was able to return and carry out her plan, and at 
the outset she met with little sympathy and much 
opposition. It was a new departure then for a 
woman to engage in missionary work, except 
under direction and control, and even the leaders 
in religious thought and enterprise looked with 
suspicion upon her plan. However, she persevered 
in spite of all, settled at Cairo, and established a 
school for girls. From small beginnings the work 
grew and developed. The boys pleaded, and 
not in vain, that what had been done.for their 
sisters might be done for them, and more recently 
a medical mission has been added to complete the 
whole. Once a year, too, it was Miss Whately’s 
custom to make an evangelistic journey up the 
Nile, teaching and distributing books as she 
went, and so reaching great districts of the coun- 
try which she could not have touched from Cairo. 
It has been a wonderful work, and every year has 
increased its power and usefulness, as one 
generation after another passed through the 
schools and made its way out into the world, 
trained to habits of industry and with mental 
powers quickened and developed. If ever Egypt 
emerges from the ignorance and degradation to 
which centuries of misgovernment and oppression 
have brought her, Miss Whateley’s name will 
shine out brightly-in the history of her progress, 
and though she has ceased from her labours, her 
sister remains to take up the burden in her turn. 





GEORGE RAWSON. 


Strange and wonderful are the ways of human 
hearts, for our affection often goes forth in deepest 
and fullest measure to those whose faces we have 
never seen and whose voices we can never hear. 
And yet this movement of the soul, mysterious as 
it may seem, is natural after all ; for those who 
thus stir us, as friends and acquaintances rarely 
can, are they who are with us in our hours of 
despondency and gloom, when our light burns 
low and the hope within us grows faint and dim, 
sustaining us by their strength, and consoling us 
by the confession that, though tempted and tried 
even as we, and in spite of the same weakness, 
they yet have overcome. This faculty was given 
to George Rawson. Many who knew nothing of 
his home, his age, or his cireumstances, who could 
not even have told whether he were alive or 
dead, felt their spirits drawn to his, finding in his 
hymns that for which their soul longed. He was 
an old man, eighty-two years of age when he died, 
and his hymns had been long in making their way 
into the world ; but once known, their sincerity and 
simplicity of thought, and their depth and fulness 
of feeling, have made them an abiding part of our 
spiritual inheritance. Some of our readers may like 
to turn back and look again at the portrait which 
we gave with Mr. Horder’s paper last September. 


DR. W. H. MONK. 

Just eight-and-twenty years ago appeared the 
first edition of Hymns Ancient and Modern, a 
work which marks an epoch in English psalmody. 
Since then 28,000,000 copies of.the book have been 
sold ; it has spread on every side, and its influence 
has been felt in every church, even among those 
most hostile to its religious tone and spirit. With 
it the name of Dr. Monk must ever be associated ; 
he was the sole musical editor, and to him more 
than to any other man its wonderful success must 
be attributed. The book embodied theories which 
he had long held and had done his best to make 
known as to the true place of music in the worship 
of the Church. He had to steer his way between 
two extremes. On the one side was the old 
system, as it still existed in those days, without 
refinement or reverence, the band of musicians 
with flute, violin, and bassoon, and the group of 
ignorant and obstinate singers ; on the other was 
the elaborate and highly-paid choir which turned 
the service of the church into a concert-hall 
performance, in which the worshippers could take 
no part. The task he set before himself was to 
provide the Church with a collection of music 
simple yet elevated in tone, and such that all 
could join in psalmody as in prayer. This he 
succeeded in doing as none had done before, and 
though he found others to help him in his great 
task, to him belongs the credit of conception, 
initiation, and direction. 
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7 THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


CAMOMILE PILLS. 





Take NORTON’S PILLS and you will be 
as a TOWER OF STRENGTH 


which stands FOUR SQUARED 
to all the winds that blow. P.T.O. 


OBSERVATIONS ON INDIGESTION. 





NDIGESTION is a weakness or want 
of power of the digestive juices in the 
stomach to convert what we eat and drink 
into healthy matter, for the proper nourish- 
ment of the whole system. Itis caused by 
everything which weakens the system in 
general, or the stomach in particular. From 
it proceed nearly all the diseases to which 
we are liable ; for it is very certain, that if 
we could always ke p the stomach right we 
should only die by oid age or accident. 


It is almost impossible to enumerate all 
the symptoms of this first invader upon the 
constitution, as in a hundred cases of /zdi- 
gestion there will probably be something 
peculiar to each ; but, be they what they 
may, they are all otcasioned by the food 
becoming a burden rather than a support 
to the stomach ; and in all its stages the 
medicine most wanted is that which will 
afford speedy and effectual assistance tothe 
digestive organs, and give energy to the 
nervous and muscular systems. . Nothing 
can more speedily, or with more certainty, 
effect so desirable an object than Vorton’s 
Camomile Pills. Experience has afforded 
the most ample proof that they possess 
all the fine aromatic and stomachic proper- 
ties for which the herb has been esteemed ; 
and, as they are taken into the stomach 
unencumbered by any diluting or indi- 
gestible substance, in the same degree has 
their benefit been more immediate and 
decided. Mild in their operation and 
pleasant in their effect, they may be taken 
at any age, and under any circumstances, 
without danger or inconvenience. A person 
exposed to cold and wet a whole day or 
night could not possibly receive any injury 
from taking them, but, on the contrary, they 
would eftectually preventacold being taken. 


Females at that particular period of life 
when nature, under certain changes, wants 
assistance and support, will find them in- 
valuable, taken in doses of four or six Pills 
every night at bed-time, more or less as re- 
quired. To youth they will afford the 


— 





requisite assistance ; and, in doses of two 
once or twice in aday,will give to age the 
necessary support. 

After a long acquaintance with, and strict 
| observance of, the medicinal properties of 
Norton's Camomile Pills, it is only doing 
them justice to say, that they are really the 
most valuable of all TONIC MEDICINgs. 
By the word tonic is meant a medicine 
which gives strength to the stomach suf. 
ficient to digest in proper quantities all 
wholesome food, which increases the power 
of every nerve and muscle of the human 
body, or, in other words, invigorates the 
nervous and muscular systems. 

Nothing can be more clearthanthatthose 
articles which are agreeable to the taste 
were by nature intended for our food and 
sustenance, whether liquid or solid, foreign 
or of native production. If they are pure 
and unadulterated, noharm need be dreaded 
by their use; they will only injure by 
abuse. Consequently, whatever the palate 
approves, eat and drink always in mode. 
ration, but never in excess; keeping in mind 
that the first process of digestion is per- 
formed in the mouth, the second in the 
stomach ; and that, in order that the stomach 
may be able to do its work properly, it is 
requisite the first process should be well 
performed. This consists in masticating or 
chewing the solid food, so as to breakdown 
and separate the fibres and small substances 
of meat and vegetable,mixing them well,and 
blending the whole together before they are 
swallowed ; and it is particularly urged upon 
all to take plenty of time to their meals and 
never eat in haste. If you conform to this 
short and simple, but comprehensive advice 
and find that there are various things which 
others eat and drink with pleasure and with- 
out inconvenience, and which would be 
pleasant to yourself only that they disagree, 
you may at once conclude that the fault is 
in the stomach, that it does not possess the 
power which it ought to do, that it wants 
assistance, and the sooner that assistance 
| is afforded the better. 











NORTON’S CAMOM 


ARE THE MOST CERTAIN 


ILE PILLS 


PRESERVERS OF HEALTH, 


EFFECTUAL AID in CASES of INDIGESTION & ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS 
AND, AS A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE, A 
PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD AND SWEETENER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 
Sold Everywhere, Price 183d., 2/9, and 11/. 
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TESTIMONIALS 





ALNWICK, NORTHUMBERLAND, 
13th October, 1885. 


‘To the Proprietors of 


NorTon’s CAMOMILE PILLS, 
London, E.C. 
GENTLEMEN,—Having taken your valuable 
family medicine almost exclusively for over 20 
ears, during which time I have been engaged 
jn a sedentary and trying business without a 
week’s absence on account of illness, I have great 
pleasure in testifying to its efficiency in all cases 
of indigestion, headache, and their attendant 
evils, and I fully believe if kept in the house and 
taken in time they rectify the system, and, with 
ordinary care, ensure good health. 
Yours truly, 
A DOCTORLESS MAN. 
I enclose you my card. 


LEYTON, Essex, 
February 23rd, 1887. 

GENTLEMEN,—I have been a great sufferer 
from indigestion, which made my life almost a 
burden. I was afraid to eat or drink even the 
most simple delicacies which make a modern 
table agreeable ; and to such an extent did the 
disease affect my general health that to render 
proper attention to business was impossible. 

I was recommended to try ‘‘ Norton’s Camo- 
mile Pills,” which I did, with little hope ot 
relief, but, after taking them for about a week, 
I felt a change, and by the time I had finished a 
small bottle I could sleep the night through, 
and awake in the morning with an appetite for 
breakfast, I now eat and drink anything that 
comes in my way, and, by the use of an occa 
sional dose of your valuable Pills, I am enabled 
to enjoy life thoroughly. 

I remain, yours faithfully, 
F. GARDNER. 
To the Proprietors of 
Norton’s CAMOMILE PILLs, 
London. 


CROYDON, 
16th September, 1886. 
GENTLEMEN,—I have great pleasure in testi- 
fying to the efficacy of your Pills (having taken 
them for a number of years) as a safe family 
medicine, which, taken regularly, keep the 
system'in a healthy state, and act as a preven- 
tive toa great many internal disorders, in addi- 
tion to which they have the great advantage 
which many other Pills do not possess, viz., they 
aré not purgative and do not cause any incon- 
venience, 
Tenclose my card, and beg to remain, 
Gentlemen, 
Yours obediently, 
PATERFAMILIAS. 
To the Proprietors of 
Norton’s CAMOMILE PILLs, 
don. 














































































NAZING, Essex. 


GENTLEMEN,—Please to send me a large 
bottle of ‘* Norton’s Camomile Pills. For how 
many years we have taken them I cannot 
remember, but hope never again to be without 
them in the house. My husband is never really 
well without an occasional dose, his digestion not 
being very strong for sometimes when the weather 
is very bad a dose will certainly prevent catching 
cold after great exposure. For myself, suffering 
as I used from violent headache for days to- 
gether, I dare not be without them, and I can 
never be grateful enough for the benefit derived 
from their use. We have for years given them 
to the children when out of sorts: and, in fact, 
seldom, if ever, want a doctor, a consideration 
in these bad times.—Yours sincerely, 

M. TAYLOR. 


To the Proprietors of 
NorTON’s CAMOMILE PILLs, 
London. 


St. PAUL’s VICARAGE, MorLEyY, LEEDs, 
Fune 14th, 1883. 
GENTLEMEN,—I have lately been taking 
‘* Norton’s Camomile Pills,” and have found so 
much benefit from their use that I would like to 
make them well known among my parishioners. 
If, therefore, you care tosend me, carriage paid, 
a parcel of 500 or 1,000 four-page circulars, such 
as you wrap round the bottles, I will insert them 
in the July number of my Parish Magazine, free of 
charge. send you by this same post a copy of 
my Magazine with one of your circulars enclosed, 
sc that you may see what I mean. The parcel 
of circulars might be sent per Great Northern 
Railway, or London and North Western Rail- 
way, and should come to hand early next week, 
as our next number will be published, Saturday, 
June 23rd. If you accept my offer let me know 
soon, that I may give the necessary instructions 
to my publisher.—Yours very truly, 
JAMES CROOK, 
Vicar of St. Paul’s, Morley, Leeds. 


BERKELEY, September, 1869. 


GENTLEMEN,—I feel it a duty I owe to you 
to express my gratitude for the great benefit I 
have derived by taking ‘‘ Norton’s Camomile 
Pills.” I applied to your Agent, Mr. Bell, 
Rerk ley, for the above-named Pills, for wind in 
the stomach, from which I suffered excruciating 
pain for a length of time, having tried nearly 
every remedy prescribed, but without deriving 
any benefit at all. After taking two bottles of 
your valualie Pills I was quite restored to my 
usual state of health. Please give this publicity 
for the benefit of those who may thus be afflicted. 


I am, Sir, yours truly, 
HENRY ALLPASS. 
The Proprietors of NORTON’s PILLs. 





Has long been known for its surpris- 
ing effect in softening, improving, and 
preserving the skin, and in rendering the 

COMPLEXION clear and beautiful. 


TAN ¢ PIMPLES 
It removes ) SuNBURN It cures} Humours 


REDNESS. ERUPTIONS 
AS A TOUT REQUISITE it is unsurpassed. 
IN 1 HE NURSERY it is indispensable, giving imme- 
diate relief to infants bitten by insects. 
GENTLEMEN will find it delightfully soothing after 
shaving. 
Sold Everywhere, price 2s. 9d. 


STEEDMAN’S SOOTHING POWDERS 


FOR CHILDREN CUTTING TEETH. 


nm cee 


HE value of this Medicine has been largely tested in all- parts of the 
world and by all grades of society for upwards of 50 years. 


Its extensive sale has induced spurious imitations, in some of 
which the outside Label and the coloured Paper enclosing the 
Packet of Powders, so closely resemble the Original as to have deceived 
many Purchasers. The Proprietor therefore feels it due to the Public to give 
a special caution against such imitations. 

All purchasers are therefore requested carefully to observe that the 
words ** JOHN STEEDMAN, Chemist, Walworth, Surrey,” 
are engraved on the Government Stamp affixed to each Packet, in White 
Letters on a Red Ground, without which none are genuine. The 
name STEEDMAN is spelt with two ZEs. 


Prepared ONLY at Walworth, Surrey, and Sold by all 
Chemists and Medicine Vendors in Packets, is. 13d. and 


2s. 9d. each. 
sprint hs 


MERRITT & HATOHER PRINTERS] LONDON & GREENWICH. 





Hantes Nouveautes de la Saison, 1889, 


LADIES OF ENGLAND. 


ee have the honour to inform you that our early 
SUMMER NOVELTIES are Now Ready, 
\ and we shall esteem ita FAVOUR to receive 


from you a command to submit to your notice our 
Tent d’Echantillons, POST FREE. 

Our variety is voluminous (sans precedent), and to 
facilitate choice, we have classified as under :— 
Crass A.—AIl-Wool Foules, Jerseys, Foulines, Art Colour 


Serges, &c., &c., under 1/- per yard, in 22 books, consist- 
ing ‘of 170 patterns. 





Cuass S.—The “ Shilling Series,” now so well known, 
giving a choice of about 30) patterns, in single or double 
width fabrics, all at the one uniform price of 1/- per 
yard. , 


Crass B.—The Beige Range, in its immense variety, com- 
prising All- Wool i’reuch Beiges at 6{d., the newest tints 
in fine finished French Beiges at 83d., an immense variety 
of Fancy Beiges, including ‘ Snowflakes,” and lovely 
goods i in double-width Beiges, Art colours, Combinations, 
&c. Number of books in this Range, 29; number of 
patterns, 230. 


Cuass C.—French Serges (premier quality). Amazones, 
Cachemires, French Armures, French All-Wools (double- 
width), Heuriettas, Fancy Suitings, the “‘ Rokeby” suit- 
ing, the ‘“‘ Rothesay" suiting, and many, many others; 
the prices are from 1/2 to 2/- per yard, the class con- 
taining 8 books of single-widths and 20 books of double- 
width, with a total of 220 patterns. 


Cuass D.—The D Range contains our ‘Sans Egal” double- 
width all-wool French Habit Cloth, in 14 newest spring 
shades, at 3fr., or 2/44; the “ Scarboro’” suitin gs at 2/3 
the “‘ Llandudno” at 2/8, French Coatings, French 8: ik 
and Wool Mi es, &c., comprising in all ‘19 books, 229 
patterns, at prices varying ‘from 3fr. to 2/114 all double- 
width materials. 

Cuass G.—The G. Range are Merino Frangais, Cachemire 
Francais, and Velour Cachemires, in 9 books, consisting 
of 96 patterns. 


Cuass H.—The H Range are Black goods in English Cash- 
meres, Noir Velour Cachemires, New Velour Merino 
Frangaise, and Fancy Black Cashmeres, in 14 books, 
containing 80 patterns. 

Cuass BK are Black Foules, Serges, Silk and Wool 
Grenadines, Half Mournings, Merveilleux, and Gros 
Grain Silks, Habit Cloths, and deep mourning Fabrics, 
in 25 books, containing 135 patterns. 

Cuass E takes the richest and best goods we exhibit» 
and sans peur ct sans reproche, we say the most be autiful 
goods that French manufacturers can — ice. The 
books compris this range are 14 in number, and con- 
tain about 85 patterns. 

Cuass F includes Silks, Plushes, Velvets, and Velveteens, 
and at the present momen. abound in those novelties 
which this season has produced in “ Moire ” Silks, ‘* Mer- 
veillenxs,” oint-de-Soie,” ‘ Pongees,” “ Punjums, - 
“Fancy Pekin,” Stripes and Broche Silks, Rich Com- 
bination Silks, Tea Gown Silks, and Gorgeous Dinner 
Dresses. 
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JAQUES ET JAQUES, 
MAISON FRANCAISE, DARLINGTON. 


TTERNS POST FREE.) ALL ORDERS CARRIAGE PAID. [PLEASE TURN OVER 








JAQUES ET JAQUES, 













The limited space of this Circular inhibits us from giving more than a few selections from our different 
classes, but we shall be delighted to send to any lady our New Catalogue, which contains particulars 
of about ONE THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED DRESSES, 

will be sent Post Free, on approval, to any address on receipt of telegram, letter, or postcard. 


patterns of which, with the Catalogue, 
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PATTERNS POST FREE. 


Selections from Class A. 
All-Wool Foules, Jerseys, Foulines, Art Colour Serges, &c., &c. 


Name or Dress. 
French Foulés 
French Foulés 





French Serges | 


| 


Selections from 
French Jerseys 


French All-Wool Foulés 
New Snowflake check Beiges 
New Snowflake stripe Beiges 
French Foulines 

French Beiges 

New French Rayes 

Fancy Stripe Serges 

The Shilling Beige 





Selections from 
French Beiges | 


All-Wool French Beiges 
Marvellous Beige 
All-Wool French Beiges 


New Spring Beiges 
Toile Beiges 


Cashmere Beiges 
French Beiges D. W. 


French Beiges 41lin. 
Combination Beige 





Price. | 
8d | 
10d 


103d | 


Our well-known all-wool dress in over 20 shades 
Fine-woven goods, all wool, and every piece 


stamped, ‘‘Dabus Coqget Cit, Cantures, 
Roubaix ”’ 
Heavy make—similar to a Rustic Serge, but 


French Goods, and all wool. There are five 
colours, viz: Myrtle, Crimson, two shades of 
Navy and Ruby, all art colours, and Black 


Class S.—The Shilling Series. 


mn | 
1/- | 
y- | 


ve | 


| 
| 
1/- | 
| 


Al for value—we say the best Jersey in the 
English market for 1s yd. 

A 1 for value—we say the best 
English market for 1s yd. 

We have sold, and are selling, more of this dress 
than any other one material 

The same as the check, only in stripe, and equally 
as good sale 

A beautiful, soft, all-wool fabric, in 14 of the 
newest Spring colours 

A 1 for value, in 16 lovely tints, and a beautiful 
finish 

These are very fine, the stripes being finished like 
Sateen 

The six colours in this are all good, and the stripe 
novel 

One of the cheapest stripe Beiges in the market, 
in 8 shades, double width, 42 inches wide, 
at 1s per yard 


Foulé in the 


Class B.—The Beige Range. 


1/- | 
7 | 
4hd | 
63d 


104d 
1/04 


1/3 
2/6 


1/10 
2/6 : 





This book contains all the leading new spring 
shades 

These are double-width Beiges, and very cheap 
at two francs per yd. 

A Spring novelty—a wonderfully effective looking 
fabric 

We pronounce this to be one of the cheapest 
Beiges in-the trade 

A Spring novelty in 6 designs, 3 striped and 8 plain 

Finely woven, untwilled Beiges, in 12 new Spring 
shades 

For excellent wear we can recommend these, in 16 
Spring shades 

These are lovely goods in double widths; the tints 
are beautiful 

A Beige we can well recommend in double width 

These are very stylish, the checks match the 
plain, any length being cut of either. Double 
width Fabrics 


Selections from Class C 


French Serges, Amazones, Cachemires, French Armures, 


French All-Wools, Henriettas (double 


width), and Fancy Suitings. 


French Beiges 
Promenade Suiting 
Fabrique Frangais 
Rokeby Suitings 
Romaldkirk Stripe 
Hair Line Wool Suiting 
Amazone Cashmere 
Rothesay Suiting 


Drap Tours 





1/2 
1/24 
1/10} 
1/64 
1/64 
1/3 
1/6 


1/10} 
2/- 





ALL ORDERS. HOWEVER SMALL. CARRIAGE PAID. 


These are premier quality, in 22 lovely shades 

A very neat Silk stripe material 

All-wool French Henriettas, in 10 correct art 

shades 

Myrtle 

lovely 

This also is excellent, and very stylish ; 

Very similar to Book No. 20, but in a wider stripe 

One of the most successful dresses of the season, 
in a plain all-wool fabric s 

Possessing hard wearing properties similar to 
Scotch Goods 

This is quite a novelty, being a stripe worked 
on a very fine Crépe cloth 


The and Gold, in this dress are 
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MAISON FRANCAISE, DARLINGTON. 





No. 


No, 


No. 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 


Selections from 


Class G. 


Merino Francaise, Cachemire Francaise, and Velour Cachemires. 


Name or Dress. 
3 | Cashmere Frangais 


5 Velour Cachemire 


6 | Merino Francais 
7 | Merino Frangais 
8 | Merino Franguis 
10 | Ev ening Dresses 


Selections from the B 
Consisting of Black Foules, Serges, Silk and Wool Grenad 


, RICE, 
2/- 


z 


2/104 


6 


1/6 
2/- 
2 
1136 to 


2/104 


In 19 lovely neat colours, pure laine.’ Tres belle 
qualite 

In 14 exquisite shades. Les neuves coleurs de 
la saison. Les hautes nouveantes 

Pure Laine. Tres bon qual 

Pure Laine. Tres belle qual 


Pure Laine. Qualite extra 
This book contains white and cream, Nuns’ 
Veiling, Cashmeres, &c. 

K Range. 


ines, Half-Mournings, Merveilleux, and 


Gros Grain Silks, Habit Cloths, and Deep Mourning Fabrics. 


2 ; French Foulés 
10 | Deep Mournings 


12 | French Habit Cloths 
13 | Drap Gera 


15 | New Lace Stripes 
16 | Lace Cloths 
18 | French Serges 


19 | Double- Width Serges 
20 | The Aneketus Serge 


23 | Half-Mourning Cashmeres 


24 | Half-Mournings 


25 | Half-Mourning Cashmeres | ‘ 


1 | English Cashmeres 
2 | Striped Cashmeres 


8 | Fancy Black Cashmeres 
4 do. do. 

5 | do. do. 

6 do. do. 

9 


Noir Velour Cachemire 
ancais 
10 | Noir Merino Francais 


11 | French Merinos 





, 64d to 


1,6 to 4/6 


3/6 
| 11a 
| 1/103 


1/4to 1/8 


1/6 to 2/-| 


2/6 


| 1/4 


woe 
wo 


114d to 
2/3 


\ 1/4to 3/6 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 





1/6} to | 


3/103} 


1/5 to 
2/3 


This book is entirely Foulés 


The prices are 64d, 
8d, 10d, 1/-, 14d. All wool 


at every price 


Nuns’ Cloth, Henrietta, Crépe Cloths, and French 
Crépe 

Five qualities in this book, from 1/6} to 4/6 yd. 

The most elegant and chastely of any fancy fabric 
of which we know 

These are all wool, and unmistakable value at 
the price 

These are double width, 42 inches wide, and all 


Ww ool 

Very fine and beautiful goods in black and navy 

A book of fine, medium, and heavy make in serges 

Black and Navy, warranted to stand rain, salt- 
water, or soda 

These are English-made goods, and new designs 
for this season 

Ditto—better and finer qualities 

These are very effective. Dye—The patent 
Ebony Black, warranted to stand 


Selections from Class H. 
Black Goods in English Cashmeres, Noir Velour Cache 
and Fancy Black Cashmeres. 


mires, New Velour Merino Francaise, 


These are all English made goods 

This is a very low price for a double-width fancy 
Cashmere 

An excellent range of design at this exceedingly 
moderate price 

These are dyed in the patent Ebony Black, 
warranted to retain its colour 

This book contains 14 patterns,all very handsome 
and fine quality 

There are 10 patterns in this book, in most mag- 
nificent designs 

This book contains our finest goods : 
& Appréts de Cheppat & Cie. 

Excellent for wear. Teintures & Appréts de 
Chappat & Cie. 

Teintures & Appréts. 
Laine. (Jet dye) 


Teintures 


De Merinos E.N. Tissus 


Class F includes Silks, Plushes, Velvets, and Velveteens. 
Boox : Pongee Silks 


Pungum Silks 


8 Fancy Pongees 
4 Fancy Broche 


Fancy Stripes 


Fancy Stripes 
Tea Gown Silks 


6 
7 
8 | Cold Mervelleaux 
9 


Cold Mervelleaux 





10 | Point de Soie 






A reliable Silk—no lower quality worth baying» 


1/104 | Made of Silk similar to a Pongee, but heavier. 

They are made by “ Lister,” which is of 
j itself a guarantee of their excellence 

| 1/104 These are a novelty Pongee Silks, and very 
| pretty 

| 2/6 | One of the novelties of the season, admirabiy 

| adapted for combinations 

| 2/104 | These are lovely Silks in five newest tints for the 

| | season 

} 2/11} A charming design, and of a beautiful texture 

| 2/6 | ‘These are very Parisian,and wonderfully effective, 

| at a moder: ite price 

| 2/9 ** Value for money” is what we have studied in 

this Silk. We hope Ladies will compare 

| 8/6 | Thisisa ‘twilled Mervellaux, a lovely Italian Silk, 

} j made on the shores of Lake Como 

| 4/6 | A grand Silk for wear, possessing body aud 

' graceful er properties 


ALL ORDERS, HOWE YE. 


R SMALL, CARRIAGE PADD. 

















































Class F Continued. 
Namwz oy Dazss. Price. 
es 9/6 Magnificent goods, the shades match our “ Velour 
Cachemires,” and are simply elegant in 
combination 
12 | Moire Silks 8/11} | The great Silk of the season, in the leading 
shades, and beautifully watered 
18 | Royal Silks 6 gs. As a Dinner Gown, these are superb ; each dress 
contains l5yd, Plain Royal, and 4yds. Fancy 
Royal, equalling 19 yards for six guineas 
14 | Black Mervelleaux A perfectly pure Silk, low as is the price 
15 do do. A very bright Mervellaux, wears well 
16 do. do. Every piece stamped “A. Gourd & Cie,” Mann. 
facturers, Lyons and Faverges 
17 do. do. Ditto ditto ditto 
18 do. do. The “ Comme il faut’” Silk, every yard stamped 
with the makers’ guarantee, Messieurgs 
* Bonnet & Co.,” of Lyons 
19 | Black Gros Grain A splendid Silk 
20 do. do. ; Manufactured de “ Gourd, Crossart & Cie” 
Black Pekih Stripes Useful for combinations; manufactured de “Tresea 
Freres ”’ 
22 | Black Moire 3/6, 4/6, 5/6. The fashionable watered Silk 
manufactured by ‘* Gourd & Cie” 
23 | Damask Moire Pekins Royal ; 4/6, 5/104. For Mantles, Jackets, Dolmans. 
These are lovely goods 
24 “ Damask Moire Pekins 9/6. Magnificent effects for all Mantle purposes 


ll 














Selections from Class D. 

Boox D15.—DRAP MENTONE, with 40in. and 42in., price 3 fr. = 2/44. This very chaste 
Fabric is made on a Jacquard frame, and is, we think, one of the most genteel productions 
of the season. 

Book D18—DRAP ST. RAPHAEL, width 40in. and 42in, price 2/44. This handsome Fabric 
has the finish and appearance of a costly Velour Cachemire. 

Boox D14.—DRAP MONT ST. MICHEL, width 42in., price 2/10}. The body of the cloth, is a 
very fine Serge, but considerable ingenuity has been displayed in the working of the Stripe, 
which is on a Repp ground. It is essentially French in all its characteristics 

Boox D 20.—DRAP NANCY, width 42in., price 2/10}. This pretty Silk and Wool Fabric, though 
taking its name from the picturesque old capital of the Dukes of Lorraine, is really made in 
Alsace. 

Booz D 11.—ALL-WOOL FRENCH HABIT CLOTHS, Teiniures & Appréts, Hannart Freres, 
Roubaix, Wasquehal. We unhesitatingly pronounce this to be the cheapest French Habi§ 
Cloth in the English market. Width 42in. Prix 3 francs = 2/4}. 

Selections from Class E. 
This Range takes the richest and best goods we exhibit. 

Boor E13.—DRAP MONT DORS-LES-BAINS, width 42in., price 3/2. It is impossible for a 
pattern to do justice to this dress, which is really a charming French attainment, and will 
when seen in the piece, delight any purchaser. 


A 

Boox E 10.—IMPERIAL FRENCH CREPES (width 40in.), Prix plain, 4fr.—= 3/2; Striped, 
5.35 = 4/3. ‘This is one of the richest productions of the season. The material itself is 
good, and very uncommon, and to ladies who buy it as a combination we can give the 
assurance of their possessing an exclusive dress. A Canadian Firm and ourselves have 
taken up the whole of the cloth, and therefore, from us alone in Great Britain and Ireland, 
can this dress be obtained. 

Boox E 14.—DRAP MONTE CARLO, width 42in., price 3/6. This is a lovely dress. The 
working in of the silk thread is very good, and purely French, alike in conception and 
treatment. 

Boox E 15.—DRAP STRASBURG, width 42in., price 3/10}. This beautiful dress is made in 
Alsace, and we may apply to it these words, so fittingly descriptive of the Italian language, 
** Matchlessly be . 

Cuass EB 18.—THE “ROU ” HABIT CLOTH. width 48in., price 3/6 per yard. Teintures & 
Appréts. anua 3, Roubaix, Wasquehal, ‘his is a beautifully finished cloth, and 
the t-nts and coloarings are the newest. 

Crass E 19.—PRENCH SEDAN HABIT CLOTHS. width 52in., price 4/6 per yard. Ane Mons. 
Rousseau Freres, Jules Rousseau, Sedan. These are the best Habit Cloths that are made, 
ani admirably adapted for costumes, Summer Mantles and Jackets. The width is extra, 
and the finish perfect. 


LADIES OF ENGLAND. 


We are SPECIALISTS in FRENCH DRESS FABRICS, and our esprit de corps in laying before 
our Patrons the choicest productions obtainable, is & faire honneur aux chefs d'ceuyre de la Belle 
France. 

A Post Card, Letter, or Telegram, stating if any one elass is desired, or an assortment from each, will 
receive prompt attention by return. All patterns are sent (on approval) post free, and all orders, small 


or large, are sent carriage paid. 


JAQUES & JAQUES, The French Dress House, Darlington. 
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Large Bonuses 
Unsurpassed Security. 


HOMOMOMOMNONIO 





INVESTED FUNDS BONUSES DECLARED 
$2,539,609 £2,971,852 


50,REGENT STREET.W. 
&14,CORNHILL ,E.C.. LONDON. 
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PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 
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Financial Position. 





Assurance Fund .. .... .. «. «. $2,965,270 


Deduct Net Liability under Assurance Transactions 
at December 31st, 1887 ~ sien i .. 1,914,147 


cure .. .. .. £450,500 


Moiety of Profits reserved 
until the next Division of 
Profits in 1893 aS ... £225,561 12 2 


Shareholders’ Portion _... 6,804 18 oO 
Policyholders’ Portion ... 218,756 14 2 
(This sum will yield additions to —£451,123 44 


Policies, payable at death, ex- 


ceeding £342,038.) 








Absolute Security. 


The Valuation at December 31st, 1887, was based 
on the safe test of the H™ ‘lables, and 34 per cent. 
interest. The above figures, therefore, without 
reckoning the liability of the Shareholders, afford 
to the Assured what is the paramount consideration, 
namely, Absolute Security. 








Claims and Surrenders have been paid since the 
foundation of the Office in 1806, amounting to ... £,8,459,173 





Equitable Division of Profits. 





Bonuses vest immediately they are declared, and may be dealt with as follows :— 


1. Added to the Sum Assured. 





2. Surrendered for Cash Value. 





3. Applied in Reduction of Premiums. 








ao 


50, REGENT ST., W., & 14, CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 
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GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON. 


EIS | Benger’s 


~~ 


Glycerine Food 


‘ DX SUCUIME eT FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, AND INVALIDS. 
Soon renders the m Te- Th t Delici utri le 
moves and prevents all ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, SUNBURN, Tate] me a meongeg bry mers: es 
and PRESERVES THE SKIN from the effects of exposure to the 8 N, } its excellence established a reputation of its own. 
a or HARD WATER more effectually than any other knows The London Medical Record says:—‘It is retained when all 
Jee caty whe ee her Maps gen ey aed he other Foods are rejected.” 

it, seasons if 
ihe Skin sat and Blooming. Beware of Injurious Imitations. -&. h, af oad —% < the Make ides hae 
Chemists an pk atny un tree for $d. Gaba die este MOTTERSHEAD AND CO., 7, Exchange Street, and 
Makers, M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. Otter Works, MANCHESTER. 


THe GREATEST BLessinc (pain 








‘OF LIFE is a perfect state of health. To secure this undeniable boon, 
use LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, so highly extolled and con- 
stantly recommended by eminent medical gentlemen. It strikes at the 
Pahl = a e Stomach Za Digestion by clearing away obstructions 
a Inver, Kidneys, and Bowels, and at the 


po ee ra ener eo poisonous and feverish 


cati: 
cooling and RE] It renders be ajoy, instead of a weari- 


vigour and freshness to the and mental faculties. 
eS FEVERISH COLDS and all ee ee SYMPTOMS it is pre- 
ww useful. Taken on wpm eas bed it removes the stuffy sensation 
nose, and promotes calm peaceful sleep. Dr. Tewley writes :— 
Br found i¢ it act as a  agpaoet in the worst forms of Scarlet Fever.” It is 


domestic medicine. 

“nO OTHER MEDICINE REQUIRED for 15 years. Mr. Youne 
writes, October, 1886 :—‘‘ For something like 15 years I have constantly 
taken your Pyretic Saline; that is to say, every mornin ng. During the 
whole of that time I have never taken any other Medicine, nor have I 
had adoctor.” Of all Medicine Vendors, and of 

HENRY LAMPLOUGH (Lim.), 
94, OLD BROAD STREET, AND 113, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 


8 A 7 1 [ 0 
1 6 Sold 
as Lie sia Everywhere. 
RESTO h b [ The Cure for Skin Diseases, 
ERUPTIONS, BLOTCHES, EOZEMA, 
AONE, DISFIGUREMENTS. 
Makes the Skin clear, smooth, supple, healthy, 


Sbeso see go mong | 
x & songs maintaina SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
: On Ps Re 4 "fostmeat ne BOYS’ SCHOOL OUTFITS, 
* Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS have ready 
Seee mesceeeet ___tanat. 1g of BOYS & YOUTHS CLOTEING eee 
§ caemnraluable in facial Neuralgia. Has proved @ / will also be pleased to send, upon a) plies 
lective in all all those cases which we have @ . tion, PATTERNS of MAT: TERIALS or the 

@ prescribed it. Medical Press. @ wearof Gentlemen, Boy 70 Ladies together 


ca 2/9., 4/6., & /- Of all Chemists. 1 Z with their New USTRATED CATA- 
® e OOOSH LR Se. LOGUE OF FASHIONS, containing about 





800 Engravings. This furnishes details of 
the various departments, with Price Lists, 
&c., and is a useful Guide to Fashionable 


——— 
Borwick: iyaee 
/ Costume for ——, Boys, 
O Ww L C Sy Messrs. SAMUEL B OTHERS’ “Wear. 
> Resisting” Fabrics ai on are especially 
adapted for BOYS’ HARD WEAR. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
_{AOK TAR SUITS,” Merchant Tailors, Outfitters, &e., 
. tion, indigo. 65 & 67, Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E.C, 


aval serge, fast colour. 
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